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THE UNIVERSITY AND ECONOMIC CHANGES’ 
By Dr. EDWIN FRANCIS GAY 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMIC HISTORY AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


On the evening of September 15, 1793, 
in the midst of one of the most tragic 
erises of the French Revolution, the con- 
vention paused for a moment to suppress 
‘‘the colleges and the faculties of theology, 
medicine, arts, and law over all the surface 
of the Republic.’’ The next day this action 
was suspended and so remained until in 
1795 the decree of February 25 finally abol- 
ished the colleges. Meantime, except at the 
Collége de France, teaching practically 
ceased in the twenty-two universities of 
France. From the beginning of the Revo- 
lution their existence had been menaced 
by seizures of property, by the revocation 
of their ancient independence and corpo- 
rate privileges, and by the abolition of pro- 
fessional tests; the decree put an end to in- 
stitutions already undermined. It seems 
incredible that this break in the historical 
continuity of university life could have 
occurred in France, which had led in the 
first great renaissance of learning in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries and which 
had bred at Paris the ancient ‘‘mother of 
all universities. ”’ 

The suppression of the universities was 
not merely an episode in the history of the 


1 Address at the Conference on the Obligation 
of Universities to the Social Order, sponsored by 
New York University and held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, November 15, 16 and 17. 


Revolution. It was of pivotal significance 
in the historical relationship of the univer- 
sity to economic change. The pursuit of 
higher learning had been entrusted to an 
organization, well knit and apparently flex- 
ible, which had endured for centuries 
through all the vicissitudes of religious and 
civil dissensions, pestilences and wars, alter- 
ations of dynasties and creeds. Yet the cor- 
porate form which had withstood all exter- 
nal pressures finally suecumbed because in 
France it had become incapable of internal 
adaptation. Before the Revolution it was 
the general opinion that the universities 
must be reformed and modernized. The 
Cahiers of 1789, which embodied the griev- 
ances of the three estates of the realm, gave 
utterance to wide-spread complaint and 
criticism regarding the deficiencies and 
abuses of university management and in- 
struction. <A fleeting hope had been ex- 
pressed in 1762, with the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, that the universities would utilize 
this opportunity of freer development. The 
officers of Lyons, for instance, then antici- 
pated that the University of Lyons would 
install professors of geography and history, 
of natural law and of public law. It would 
teach, they hoped, ‘‘all the living tongues 
useful in art and commerce; it will put 
between all the sciences a genealogy, an 
order and connection.’’ The parlements 
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produced plans of reform, but nothing 
came of them except the introduction of a 
few meager courses in experimental physics 
and some reading of ancient history. These 
minor additions, together with some un- 
executed proposals for administrative re- 
form, demands for better salaries and for 
more secure territorial monopoly, were all 
that the universities could conceive. They 
thought that the wider range of new courses 
overburden 


which demanded would 


students, already fully occupied with a 


Was 


eurriculum which was not only sanctified 
by the experience of ages, but was disci- 
plinary and eulturai. Actually, however, 
according to contemporary criticism, even 
the old curriculum was poorly taught and 
laxly administered. The study of Greek 
was falling into abeyance, and the seven 
years of drill in Latin produced graduates 
in arts who knew nothing else and not even 
that thoroughly. The professional schools, 
especially the schools of law and medi- 
cine, furnished degrees necessary for ad- 
mission to a career, but gave antiquated 
routine lectures and no adequate prac- 
tical training. One embittered ecritie said 
that the doctors learned to practice medi- 
cine only by assassinating their first pa- 
tients. <A scientific writer, Biot, in 1803, 
said the universities lagged centuries be- 
hind the times and were teaching a medi- 
eval, scholastic version of Aristotle long 
after the learned world had turned first 
to Descartes and then to Newton. In- 
deed, none of the explorations in 
science, none of the new thinking in phi- 
losophy, political science or economics, for 
which eighteenth century France was nota- 
ble, was done at the universities. They 
were not merely out of step with their 
times; they had not even heard of the new 
The old régime 


hew 


belief in human progress. 
could set up a model in the Collége de 
France, but it could not force a similar re- 
form on the universities, for they were 
The Revolution 


independent corporations. 
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could have reformed them, but would not 
because the universities were enmeshed in 
an abhorred system of privilege. So they 
were discarded as useless encumbrances, 
while amid other distracting preoccupa- 
tions the Revolutionary leaders devised 
plans for modern institutions of higher 
learning, in character both scientific and 
democratic, like Condorcet’s Lycées. These 
plans were remarkable for their long-range 
vision rather than for their suitability to 
the existing conditions of domestic con- 
fusion. For the wide extension of educa- 
tional facilities throughout France, neither 
financial resources nor trained teachers 
were available. 

France seems to offer the extreme case of 
the decline, almost the deecrepitude, of the 
university ; certainly it gave the most strik- 
ing example of the fate which befalls an 
ancient institution, however revered, which 
fails in adapting itself to changed social 
conditions. Indeed, the whole subsequent 
development of higher learning in France 
has been bent, if not warped, by the fail- 
ure of the old universities, and by the char- 
acter of their revival under Napoleon I. 
But in the eighteenth century decline of 
the university, France by no means stood 
alone. Oxford and Cambridge in England 
touched their lowest point at the same 
period, and at most of the older German 
universities the teaching had become life- 
Everywhere activity in founding 
new universities was greatly diminished. 
There were, of course, some exceptions to 


less. 


the general rule of senescence, such as 
Strassburg in France at the crossroads of 
commerce and at the meeting-point of 
French and German culture, the new uni- 
versities at Halle and Gottingen in Ger- 
many, and the Seotch universities. These 
were showing hospitality to the new inter- 
ests in mathematics, the natural sciences, 
in philosophy, history and the political 
sciences, including economics. 3ut un- 
mistakably the stream of scientific advance 
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and of social and economic growth was 
leaving the universities behind. 

The reasons for this backwardness of the 
universities were manifold, but one reason 
of historical character was outstanding. 
As institutions they represented in the 
modern world a medieval form. They 
came into existence and flourished dur- 
ing the period of the expansion of the 
trade and eraft gilds. Universitas was 
the generic name of these new corporate 
organizations, and the educational univer- 
sity was the gild of scholars or of masters. 
The social ideal, never fully realized, which 
inspired this great movement of gild agere- 
gation was complex. The gild was both 
protective and aggressive for the local 
group as a whole, securing and maintaining 
its position in the social hierarchy sur- 
rounding it. Internally it aimed at regula- 
tion of competition and maintenance of 
standards in order to secure an equality of 
opportunity for the limited group which 
had been duly admitted to share its privi- 
leges. It was both hierarchical and egali- 
tarian, but both only in the place and mea- 
sure required for social security and order 
in a politically disordered world. Since the 
gild of scholars or of teachers, training re- 
eruits for the service of church and state, 
was deeply rooted in this social organization 
of the late medieval period, it was suecess- 
fully carried over, like the other gilds, but 
with gradually diminishing vigor and 
authority, into the new era of rising 
national states and broadening economic 
markets. Even in Germany where the 
territorial princes long impeded the rise of 
a national state, it became fashionable, as 
the history of university foundations in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries indi- 
eates, for each territory to have its own 
university, Catholic or Lutheran or Cal- 
vinistiec, in accordance with the religious 
leaning of the prince. Indeed, the retarda- 
tion in Germany’s economie and political 
development after the sixteenth century 
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goes far to explain the relatively more per- 
sistent vitality of the German universities 
throughout the period and therefore their 
greater readiness for the modernization 
under ancient forms which took place in 
the nineteenth century. They could thus 
become the examples for that remodelling 
which converted the imported English col- 
lege into the modern American university. 

The gilds had become exclusive; they 
fought tenaciously for their local monopo- 
lies and their political controls. But they 
were obliged to give way, bit by bit, to 
stronger and greater economic and politi- 
eal forces. The opposition to gild controls 
passed over into opposition to the national 
eontrols which were superseding the local 
rules. Liberty, from being freedom within 
a gild, came to mean liberty outside a gild 
and then liberty from all restrictive regu- 
lation. The French economists gave vogue 
to the theory of laissez-faire, which was 
already the growing economic practice 
even more in England than in France. 
The long swing from the dominant idea of 
a controlled order to one where individual 
initiative was given fuller play reached its 
first extreme and logical culmination in the 
legislation of the French Revolution, which 
abolished the trade and eraft gilds, the 
professional corporations, with their tests 
for fitness, and also the universities. The 
French universities, essentially medieval in 
their outlook, had managed to absorb in 
part the new learning of the Renaissance, 
but thereafter they ceased to give liberty or 
opportunity to the individualism of the 
new scientific research. The germinating 
ideas in philosophy and in the exact and 
social sciences, both in England and 
France, from the end of the seventeenth 
century to the middle of the nineteenth, 
were for the most part the work of solitary 
thinkers and researchers outside the uni- 
versity faculties. 

There were limits, however, to the effi- 
eacy of laissez-faire in education, and 
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French experience recognized them. The 
freedom, for instance, granted for the prac- 
tice of medicine gave full scope to the initi- 
ative of quacks. Apprenticeship to crafts 
would still go on, even if not required by 
law, until craftsmanship was undermined 
by machinery and the factory system. But 
while the state might and did protect the 
community by re-establishing tests of fit- 
ness for the professions, it had to look to 
the colleges and universities for their ap- 
prentice training. The Revolution asserted 
the responsibility of the democratic state 
for the elementary education of all its citi- 
zens, but this implied a corresponding re- 
sponsibility for the training of teachers 
and hence emphasized the obligation of pro- 
viding at least secondary education, the di- 
vision of which from the university here 
first clearly emerged. The French Revolu- 
tion again, fighting a world in arms, be- 
came painfully aware of the need of applied 
science and hence of the necessity of higher 
technical education and of the fostering of 
the pure sciences upon which the applied 
sciences rest. The proud demands of na- 
tionalism, so emphasized as the Revolution 
proceeded, insisted on preeminence not 
only in science but in the arts, in history 
and literature, while the service of the 
state and of commerce ealled for training 
in modern languages, geography and the 
political sciences, as well as for proficiency 
in modern law. Although there were a few 
doctrinaires who against the 
aristocratic savants and who demanded, in 


muttered 


the spirit of democratic laissez-faire, that 
the higher learning should enjoy its own 
genius as its only privilege, the successive 
leaders of the revolution, reinforced by the 
publie experience of the glaring defects of 
laissez-faire, recognized in theory and in 
plan the necessity of state-supported insti- 
tutions of higher learning. The medieval 
university was abolished, but something 
better must take its place. The tide of 
laissez-faire in higher. education was 


checked. 
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Outside of France it became equally 
clear that if the university as an efficient 
institutional form was to survive, it must 
undergo radical change both in its content 
of studies and in its aims and underlying 
spirit. Its studies must be modernized to 
serve the needs of a new time. Indeed the 
medieval university in its prime owed much 
of its great success and leadership to the 
fact that it was essentially utilitarian in 
practice. It prepared men not merely to be 
theologians and jurists and scholastic phi- 
losophers; the great mass of students, the 
majority of whom took no degree, went out 
as parish priests or as clerks and officials for 
the papal and royal services or in the house- 
holds of the great nobles. Training in 
Latin was a necessary accomplishment. 
When laws and letters, however, were writ- 
ten in the vulgar tongue, when new knowl- 
edge had increased, when institutions had 
changed and the outlook on the world had 
broadened; above all, when, with the dif- 
fusion of wealth, a great and practically- 
minded middle class had arisen, then the 
old curriculum became an anachronism. 
It must be greatly widened and made more 
elastie with a varied choice of parallel 
courses, specialized for a widening range 
of interests. This broadening of choices 
involved a deepening of the treatment of 
individual courses and thus opened the 
way for research. The university could 
thereby meet the need not only of service- 
ableness to the community but also of 
stimulus to the individual scholar. 

When the French Revolution threw the 
universities into the melting pot, the lead- 
ers in the Convention committee of public 
instruction, even if they were unable to put 
their proposals into execution, perceived 
clearly the principles which should guide 
the development of higher education. These 
were, briefly stated, as follows: First, the 
earlier years of the medieval university 
should be segregated into a system of sec- 
ondary education. Second, the university, 
thus freed from the task of preliminary 
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training, should become the apex of a na- 
tional system in which all the successive 
stages should be coordinated, advancing 
from the universal primary education 
through the secondary school to the high- 
est opportunity of learning. Third, they 
planned for a widening of instruction at 
the top to meet all the demands, scientific, 
cultural and technical, of the then existing 
society, for they saw that the university 
must be a function of a progressive civili- 
zation. Fourth, they realized the necessity 
for research and for reattaching to this 
eenter of scholarship the scattering indi- 
vidual scientific men and scholars. Fifth, 
some of the leaders perceived that teaching 
in the university must be free from direct 
state control. Finally, they insisted that 
the whole educational structure from bot- 
tom to top must be democratic. Their 
aim may be ealled utilitarian and voca- 
tional, but it was in the broad sense that 
the university must subserve not only the 
technical demands of a new world but also 
the craving for a richer and fuller life for 
the whole community. 

This is the program which has underlain 
the great revival of universities during the 
nineteenth century. It would not be going 
too far to say that only the acceptance and 
execution of this program of reform has 
saved the universities and made possible 
their astounding new growth. There have 
been, in the various countries, differences 
of emphasis. Germany, following the 
great lead given by the new University of 
Berlin after 1810, has stressed research; 
this country, especially with and following 
the rise of the state universities, has given 
the most notable example of full demo- 
cratic access to higher education. Differ- 
ences also are observable in the timing and 
degree of enlargement of the curriculum. 
The central question as to what the uni- 
versity should teach has been throughout 
and still remains a center of conflict- 
ing views. The answer of Condorcet, as 
indeed of most of the leaders of French 
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opinion during the Revolution, was that 
the scope of national higher education 
should comprise nothing less than ‘‘toutes 
les connaissanees.’’ It is not easy for the 
modern university to deny the implications 
of the functions it has accepted in theory. 
It is no longer a creature of privilege, 
restricted to a privileged class. It serves a 
constituency as wide as the nation and is 
provided with funds in order to throw open 
and to explore all the stores of knowledge 
which the community requires. 

If it is agreed that, in answering the de- 
mands for expansion, the university should 
disregard the inhibitions of mere tradition, 
it has still to meet limitations in practice, 
if not in theory—limitations not merely of 
means and men, but of educational effi- 
ciency. Should technical studies, for ex- 
ample, be segregated in special technical 
institutes or schools or should they be 
affiliated with the university? The rise of 
engineering as a profession or as a group 
of related professions, for which appro- 
priate courses of instruction had to be and 
were in fact developed, was one of the first 
eases to raise this problem. The initial 
answer created some excellent special insti- 
tutions, but in the United States the great 
majority of engineering schools has since 
been attached to the universities. And this 
example has been followed, despite the 
steady chorus of conservative protest, in 
the subsequent addition of a series of 
specialized schools, such as agriculture, 
forestry and education. 

The admission of courses leading to a 
business career has been similarly troubled 
by opposition and by questions, as to 
where, if admitted, they should be placed 
in the university organization. The minor 
problems of internal arrangement obvi- 
ously have no place in the present discus- 
sion, but the general creation of collegiate 
schools of business administration in the 
universities of the United States is of 
especial interest as one of the latest reac- 
tions of the university to economic change. 
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The increasing size and complexity of busi- 
ness concerns and the increasing inability 
of business to train its own recruits; the 
emergence of problems of management 
ealling for scientific study; the develop- 
ment of a distinct professional attitude in 
a growing part of the business world; the 
collection of materials for teaching and re- 
search with scientific detachment and with 
the application of several disciplines—all 
these have tended to answer the doubts 
whether the universities were as yet ready 
to meet the pressing demand from business 
for men specially trained to enter a busi- 
ness eareer. The schools of business are 
justifying their existence as an integral 
element in the modern university, for they 
aim not at imparting the skills of particu- 
lar businesses but at the scientific study of 
techniques and of basic principles. 

There are practical limitations to such 
expansion, as has been indicated. The de- 
mand for new courses may not represent a 
real need of the community, or there may 
be no adequate material upon which men 
of scientific training may be set to work, or 
the process may be too hasty for a bal- 
anced assimilation, unduly straining the 
resources of the university in men and 
money. These limitations have sometimes 
been overstepped in the rapid growth of 
American universities. But from an his- 
torical point of view the occasional excesses 
seem to be the transient signs of active 
evolution rather than‘of a dangerous flac- 
cidity. 

The impact of the restless individualism 
of a competitive social order upon the medi- 
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eval university has been obvious. Economic 
and social pressures have transformed it 
into the vitalized, highly articulated and 
socially cooperative organism which has 
such power and promise to-day. But what 
has the university itself contributed to the 
changing economic and social order? That 
is a more difficult question. During the 
last few generations it has been in process 
of adjustment to its changed environment. 
By teaching and research it has made im- 
portant contributions to technical advance 
and to fundamental scientific theory, but 
in the social sciences, in the main, it has 
thus far been content to perform the office 
of observer and analyst. It has not, in this 
country, produced syntheses which have 
profoundly affected the philosophy and the 
life of the nation. Nor, considering the 
enormous complexities and immeasurabili- 
ties of social and economic problems, could 
such syntheses be as yet expected. These 
studies, however, with every decade are 
becoming more realistie in their attack and 
better implemented. Prophecy is not my 
share in this discussion, but I venture to 
say that as the social order, in the con- 
tinued course of economic change, gropes 
its way toward increased organization and 
stability, the social sciences centered in the 
university may be counted upon to dif- 
fuse increasingly trustworthy intelligence. 
Even better than the medieval university 
served its feudal age, the modern univer- 
sity, we may hope, will give its share of 
leadership to the great society now evolv- 
ing, increasingly complex internally, and 
internationally more interdependent. 


ECONOMIES AND EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. GEO. M. WILEY 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, ALBANY, NEW YORK 


IN these latter days much has been said 
and is being said about the exchequer. As 


1 Address before the New York State Council of 
School Superintendents, Saranac Inn, New York, 
September 26, 1932. 


we meet in larger or in smaller groups and 
discuss things along the Rialto, there has 
been much talk of monies. Although it 
may be said that ‘‘money talks’’ there are 
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other voices, both human and humane, 
which are quite as vocal and possibly more 
compelling in their plea. 

We must not assume that every one in 
these days who proposes economies in the 
educational budget is opposing the school 
program or is in opposition to the school 
authorities. There are of course those who 
advocate drastic reductions in school ex- 
penditures not as a result of any analysis 
of school needs or of educational extrav- 
agances, but only because of an apparent 
political appeal. There are also those who 
suggest certain economies in school budgets 
and possible curtailments in educational ae- 
tivities because of definite convictions that 
all forms of public expenditure must be 
readjusted to meet the greatly changed 
economic conditions under which we are 
now living. 

If ever calmness was needed in the dis- 
cussion of educational problems it is needed 
to-day. Educational budgets loom large. 
For some unaccountable reason, possibly 
due in part to occasional unwise activity of 
teacher groups, and possibly in part to ex- 
aggerated statements of ambitious office 
seekers, the public looks upon the educa- 
tional budget as centering in the exchequer 
of the individual teacher. Teachers as such 
have no vested interests in the school 
budget. The heart and soul of publie edu- 
cation in a social democracy is in the obliga- 
tion of society to youth, to children, to 
adolescents, to those boys and girls who are 
so soon to take up the full responsibilities 
of life. The overwhelming force of the 
whole argument for education is not in 
individual salaries or in any particular ad- 
ministrative set-up, but rather in the 
eternal indebtedness of maturity to child- 
hood. We ean justify school budgets not 
in terms of salary schedules, but rather in 
terms of the needs of childhood. There is, 
of course, a relationship between the two. 
The basie question, however, is not, ‘‘ What 
do we owe the teacher?’’ It is rather, 
“‘What is our obligation to youth?”’ 
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The school is the one great public insti- 
tution which has been established here in 
America to insure the permanency of our 
social heritage, to provide the opportunity 
for the individual development of boyhood 
and girlhood, and to make possible a mor- 
row somewhat better than to-day. There- 
fore, in the formulation or preparation of 
the budget which supports the school, there 
is no place for the political quack or the 
economic charlatan. The increased appro- 
priations for schools, both state and local, 
which were made early in the last decade 
followed the recommendations of commit- 
tees whose lay and professional member- 
ship insured supreme confidence. In like 
manner, any budgetary readjustment which 
may be necessary to meet new economic 
conditions must be the result of intelligent 
thinking, calm consideration, due delibera- 
tion and an unprejudiced analysis of the 
problem which faces democracy in meeting 
its obligation to childhood, even in a period 
of strain and stress. 

No comparisons between school expendi- 
tures or educational budgets over a decade 
or over any period have real significance 
except as the various factors entering into 
the problem at each period are brought into 
reasonably clear focus. 

As an illustration of what we mean by 
emphasizing the necessity of careful analy- 
sis in discussing these vital problems, may 
we note the following facts regarding school 
costs in this state between 1920 and 1930. 
In this we merely point out three or four 
eursory observations. 

The total expenses in maintaining our 
publie schools for the year ending July, 
1920, including current expenses, debt ser- 
vice and capital outlay, were $108,596,- 
912.19, while for the year ending July, 
1930, the amount was $391,417,287.06. In 
other words, the increase in total expendi- 
tures during this decade was approximately 
fourfold. 

Let us make similar comparison by 
eliminating expenditures for debt service 
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and capital outlay. The total current ex- 
penses for the public schools of the state 
for the year ending July, 1920, were $93,- 
585,461.42. For the year ending July, 
1930, the amount was $259,483,424.38. The 
increase in current expenses was therefore 
approximately threefold. At the present 
time for every two dollars which we are 
using for current expenses, we spend one 
dollar for debt service and capital outlay. 

Our third comparison is in the average 
annual salary of the teacher. In 1920 the 
average salary paid teachers in this state 
was $1,278.68. Ten years later, in 1930, 
the average salary of teachers was $2,- 
372.15. The absurdly inadequate compen- 
sation of teachers was widely recognized in 
the very beginning of this decade, as is 
shown by the fact that in 1921 this average 
salary became $1,891.92, or an increment 
of approximately fifty per cent. in one 
year. The twofold increase in teachers’ 
salaries between 1920 and 1930 was not the 
result of budgetary expansion accompany- 
ing the economic excesses of the late 
twenties. It came in large part in one 
year, 1921, far in advance of any boom 
period, when an overwhelming public con- 
sciousness recognized its tardy indebtedness 
to a devoted teaching staff. 

The other comparison has to do with the 
cost per pupil. Basing this on the aver- 
age daily attendance and on current ex- 
penses, it is to be noted that in 1920 the 
cost per pupil in the public schools of the 
state was $78.47. On the other hand in 
1930 this cost per pupil was $134.86, or an 
increase during the decade of approxi- 
mately 70 per cent. 

There is a double purpose in making 


these brief comparisons. One is to note 
that any mere random statement relative 
to school costs is largely worthless if not 
misleading, unless analyzed carefully in 
relation to all the facts. School costs, like 
everything else in these scientific days, are 
relative. It is also to be observed that only 
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as our analysis reaches through to contact 
with the individual pupil, to consider his 
needs, social and individual, to measure his 
opportunities for growth and development, 
does our whole discussion take on significant 
meaning. 

It will be appreciated that we are em- 
phasizing the functional service in educa- 
tion in a democracy, in which the school 
plays a large part, rather than those struc- 
tural features which under wise administra- 
tion are organized to serve society’s needs. 

It may therefore be of interest to ob- 
serve some of the changes which have chal- 
lenged education during the past decade. 
If this could be done with sufficient com- 
pleteness, it is quite possible that a begin- 
ning might be made in transferring the 
focus of attention from salary schedules 
where it does not belong essentially to 
pupil needs or educational service, the only 
grounds on which budgetary needs can be 
accurately measured or reasonably justi- 
fied. Pupil needs are receiving increasing 
attention in the progressive schools of to- 
day. Moreover, educational services are 
bringing much more closely together the 
activities of the classroom and the dynamic 
interests and problems of social, industrial 
and economic life. 

The first challenge which we note is the 
change which the decade has wrought in 
the increasing demands of ‘youth itself for 
better educational opportunity. In 1920, 
64.3 per cent. of all boys and girls in the 
United Siates from five to twenty years of 
age inclusive were enrolled in school. In 
1930, the corresponding percentage was 
69.6, or an increase of 5.6 per cent. in the 
school enrolment. 

If, however, we analyze somewhat this 
great group of nearly 27,000,000 we may 
see more clearly what has been happening. 
The number itself is overwhelming. Ap- 
proximately one person in four in attend- 
ance at school! What a responsibility and 
what an opportunity in social democracy! 
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The outstanding fact in the change which 
has taken place in the past decade is the 
rapidly increasing enrolment in the upper 
years. From 1920 to 1930 the increase in 
attendance of boys and girls twelve years 
of age was from 93.2 per cent. of the total 
population at this age to 97.1 per cent. 
What a remarkable achievement for the 
country as a whole! Similarly, of the 
population 13 years of age, 92.5 per cent. 
were attending school in 1920. In 1930 
this had inereased to 96.5 per cent. The 
14- to 15-year-old groups showed a gain 
of 8.9 per cent., while the 16- and 17-year- 
old groups, with a gain of 14.4 per cent., 
far surpassed all earlier levels. 

Certainly there is nothing sentimental in 
this great and growing demand of adoles- 
cents for educational opportunity. It is 
a stern economic reality. 

It‘ was only yesterday that our boys’ 
week committees, business and civie groups, 
service clubs, patrons and parents, urged 
these adolescents to stay in school. They 
accepted this suggestion. They have taken 
this advice at face value. The slogan ‘‘stay 
in school’’ was to them no empty phrase. 
They came to see it as an asset, as an in- 
vestment, as a dividend paying gold bond. 
Youth must be served. We can take no 
backward step. The needs of childhood 
and adolescence yield to no other interest 
or activity. These needs of youth, both 
health and education, independently as 
well as in their related function, have a 
preferred claim on every purse, whether 
public or private. Furthermore, as a 
people we are of sterner stuff than to sur- 
render the basic tenets of a sound educa- 
tional program, even though democracy 
may be temporarily in the midst of dif- 
ficulties and embarrassments. 

A second change which is challenging 
education and which has become peculiarly 
significant during the past decade is the 
increasing diversity of school offerings, that 
is, a greatly enriched school program, made 
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necessary (1) by the rapidly growing 
school population and (2) by the increas- 
ing complexity of life itself in society to- 
day. The program of studies, the subjects 
of instruction (if in this new era of integra- 
tion there are to be any), can no longer be 
considered from the point of view of the 
special teacher, or the propagandist in any 
special field. That day is past, although 
the enthusiastic specialist is loath to leave 
the field. Courses of study, subjects of 
instruction, diversified programs and class- 
room materials must remain, be integrated, 
be eliminated, or new courses and mate- 
rials added solely on (a) their value to 
individuals and to groups and (b) their 
relation to economic and social welfare. 

The social philosophy of education does 
not accept without some reservations the 
compartment idea of subject-matter, nor 
does it concede the necessity of an undue 
emphasis on the place of detailed materials 
to be studied and analyzed solely from the 
standpoint of the subject itself. 

As has been well said, science is organ- 
ized knowledge. Organized and analyzed 
in great detail, however, merely for the 
purpose of the material, it has little, if any, 
relation to education as a major function 
in a social democracy. 

There is, however, a very definite rela- 
tionship between the material in the con- 
tent of our courses of study and the organ- 
ization of the curriculum in terms of the 
major objectives of education. If special- 
ists, supervisors and administrators could 
only give a sane interpretation to the place 
of subjects of study and course content 
material, how much more purposeful would 
both elementary and secondary school be- 
come. 

Whatever may be said with regard to 
courses of study and their relation to the 
curriculum must be interpreted in terms of 
something much more fundamentally basic 
than merely knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge. With the increasing complex- 
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ity of science in all its relations to life, 
activities, industry, commerce and the en- 
tire social order, how much more effective 
would these subject materials become if in- 
terpreted and given their place and func- 
tion in terms of a _ philosophy which 
recognizes the school as a servant of both 
the individual and society. 

There is a great tendency in the educa- 
tional program to confuse the symbols of 
knowledge with knowledge itself. A mere 
acquaintanceship with words and phrases 
indicates little with regard to the construc- 
tive thinking of the individual. 

The common practice of putting undue 
emphasis upon tlie memoriter process is 
quite as marked in the secondary level as 
in the earlier grades. The unfortunate re- 
sults of such a practice are especially 
deadening in the secondary school, as it is 
in the adolescent period when thought 
process should be challenged and creative 
thinking should find a large place in class 
discussions and individual progress. Un- 
fortunately, far too little emphasis has been 
given to the importance of creative work 
and little, if any, emphasis has been given 
to the place of thinking in individual de- 
velopment. 

In this connection the following para- 
graphs from Osborn’s ‘‘Creative Eduea- 


tion’’ may be of value: 


To think, to act, to create—these are our great 
impulses inherited from the far prehistoric past; 
these are the three main objectives in the intel- 
lectual education of our American youth. 

The line of original thinking is the line of great- 
est resistance, while the line of memory is the line 
of least resistance. 

There is at the present time a more or less con- 
certed and wide-spread movement toward the 
greater encouragement of creative talent in all its 
forms, beginning with the period of childhood, 

The one great force of life is its renewing and 
creating power, which throughout all Nature marks 
the impassable line between the life-world and the 


matter-world. True education takes its keynote 
from the life-world; it must instill in young and old 
its renewing and creating power. 
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It is a recognition of this fundamental 
principle which is modifying our whole 
conception of education. 

A third change which is challenging the 
thought of administrator and teacher in 
every level of school service and which has 
economic as well as educational significance 
relates to our better appreciation of in- 
dividual differences. The rapidly increas- 
ing school population, especially in the 
secondary levels, means also an increasing 
heterogeneity in the school clientele. 

Probably scientific research in the field of 
education during the past decade as made 
no single contribution comparable with the 
wealth of information which has been made 
available relative to individual differences. 
This has been especially significant in its 
bearing upon adolescent groups. The de- 
velopments in the field of educational re- 
search are far-reaching in their potential 
influence on secondary education. For a 
long period it has been known that pupils 
differ widely in interests, habits, physical 
characteristics, skills, mental traits, atti- 
tudes, and in some degree in practically 
every known characteristic. Only in recent 
years, however, have we made any marked 
improvement in the means and methods of 
measuring these differences. Temporary 
economie difficulties shall not seriously in- 
terrupt progress in this work. 

It is a relatively easy matter to subscribe 
to such a basie principle as the following, 
that ‘‘seeondary schools should provide 
education adapted to the needs of boys and 
girls approximately between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen.’’ It is a vastly dif- 
ferent problem, however, to analyze those 
needs in terms of individual boys and girls 
so that the educational program that is 
provided shall be purposeful and worth- 
while not only to the individuals them- 
selves but also to society. 

It is stated in one of the recent formu- 
lated summaries relative to the functions 
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of secondary education that subject-matter 
taught in secondary schools should be de- 
termined by the needs of society and by 
individual abilities and interests. Far too 
little has been done to analyze thoroughly 
the social, industrial and economic needs 
of society as a whole or even of any large 
groups of which society is made up. At the 
same time far less has been done to analyze 
that type of subject-matter which will best 
serve individual abilities and interests. 

We are compelled to return to our phi- 
losophy which is underlying the develop- 
ment of our entire program of education. 
The school is the servant of society. Only 
as this philosophy of education is carefully 
analyzed and studied in relation to the 
needs of the democratic society which the 
school serves will any approach be made to 
those readjustments in school procedures 
which must be made in order that both the 
needs of society and the individuals mak- 
ing up the social group are to be more effec- 
tively served. 

Progress has not been measured solely 
by years of prosperity. Mental, moral and 
spiritual fiber has occasionally been devel- 
oped in times of adversity. Whatever may 
be the true evaluation of economie condi- 
tions at the moment, neither school admin- 
istrator nor teacher, neither school official 
nor true citizen, neither patron nor parent, 
will permit the needs of childhood to be 
forgotten, nor the supreme challenge of 
vouth to be overlooked. Wherever the 
school program needs readjustment, it 
must be made. Wherever waste is found, 
even though it be minor in character, it 
must be eliminated. Wherever inefficiency 
has been overlooked, it must be replaced by 
the highest type of professional service. 
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The great work of public education, how- 
ever, to which American democracy is de- 
voting her best self must and will go on 
with the same high ideals in the future 
which have made possible the achievements 
of yesterday. 

To-day is only a pause between the past 
of yesterday and the future of to-morrow. 
The present is merely an observation point 
from which we can survey fairly clearly the 
regions over which we have passed and 
which should help us in searching out some 
of the guide posts to the trails ahead. 

Yesterday is a heritage. To-day is an 
opportunity. 
What should the heritage of the yesterday, 
the opportunity of the moment and the 
challenge of the future insure for child- 
hood and for youth? 

The yesterday, that is, our survey of the 
past, should insure a profound regard for 
the heritage which is ours because of those 
who have given to us the gigat achieve- 
ments of yesterday and have brought to us 
the great ideals of life and living which we 
prize above all. 

The present, the responsibilities and op- 
portunities of the day in which we live, 
should challenge the thought and thinking 
of every one that our difficult problems, 
social and individual, educational as well 
as economic, may be fairly considered and 


To-morrow is a challenge. 


wisely solved. 

The future, the to-morrow which lies 
before us, should insure the supreme effort 
of every individual and of every com- 
munity, of yielding to no one in their de- 
votion to childhood and to youth, in giv- 
ing these little people of early years or 
adolescence the very best that home and 
school and all life itself may offer. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REDUCTION OF SALARIES AND OTHER 
CHANGES IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Dr. Water J. GREENLEAF, specialist in 
higher education in the Office of Education, has 


collected the following information concerning 
salaries in colleges and universities. He says 
that this year professors in publicly controlled 
land-grant colleges and universities receive 
about $4,000 in salary. This means that ar- 
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ranging salary scales in sequence from $2,850, 
minimum, to $5,072, maximum, the middle 
figure is $4,000. In 21 of the 39 institutions 
reporting, salary cuts of 7 to 13 per cent. have 
been imposed, the typical eut being 8 per cent. 
(median). 

In 44 other publicly controlled colleges and 
universities (not land-grant institutions) the 
professor receives $3,600 in salary (middle sal- 
ary); the range in salary scales in these institu- 
tions is from $2,150 to $8,000. Fifteen of the 
14 institutions have not cut salaries; in the re- 
mainder of institutions euts vary from 5 per 
cent. to 31 per cent. with the middle figure of 
those reporting at 10 per cent. 

In 94 privately controlled institutions, inelud- 
ing denominational colleges, the middle profes- 
sor’s salary is $2,870, varying from $1,170 to 
$7,500. Thirty-seven institutions have not eut 
salaries; in the other colleges cuts vary as high 
as 33 per cent., with 10 per cent. as represen- 
tative. 

Twenty-two teachers colleges do not classify 
their faculties but have simply one designation 
—usually instructor. On this basis salary seales 
for these institutions vary from $1,400 to $3,- 
600, with the middle sarary at $2,717, and half 
of the institutions pay from $2,400 to $3,200 
annually. 

Seventy-six teachers colleges pay their pro- 
fessors $3,100 annually (middle salary) varying 
from $2,000 minimum to $5,400 maximum. 
Forty-one institutions have not eut salaries. 

The land-grant colleges faculties changed as 
follows: 17 institutions dropped 145 individuals 
for various reasons; 6 institutions employed 56 
additional people on their faculties; and 15 
institutions neither decreased nor increased their 
staffs. In 44 other publicly supported institu- 
tions (not land-grant institutions) 20 made no 
changes, 6 employed 36 additional people, and 
18 dropped 137 individuals. 

In the privately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities, 36 made no changes, 11 increased their 
faculties by 24 individuals, and 47 dropped 198 
of their teaching staffs. 

The teachers colleges made fewer changes: 62 


made no change, 10 employed 29 extra staff 


members, and 26 dropped 78 individuals. 
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THE BUDGET OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

Provipine for continued salary reductions, a 
reduced staff, mergers in several service depart- 
ments in order to effect further savings, and 
further drastie retrenchment all along the line, 
the 1933-35 budget for the University of Wis- 
consin, requesting an appropriation from the 
state legislature of $7,356,810 with which to 
operate the university during the next two 
years, was presented to Governor-elect A. G. 
Schmedeman and his budget committee at a 
budget hearing recently. 

The budget request was presented by Dr. 
Glenn Frank, president of the university, who 
pointed out to the committee that the amount 
asked for the next two years represents a de- 
crease of $2,486,379 under the appropriation 
granted by the legislature in 1929, a decrease of 
$1,402,942 under the amount appropriated by 
the 1931 legislature, and a total amount $774,821 
less than the actual income of the state’s largest 
educational institution for last year and this 
year, after all reductions made by the state 
emergency board, and shrinkage of direct re- 
ceipts, had been made. 

Representing one of the lowest budget re- 
quests made of any state legislature during the 
past ten years, the funds asked from the state 
for the operation of the university during the 
next two years is a drop of 13.5 per cent. below 
the already sharply cut appropriations for this 
biennium. 

In his presentation, Mr. Frank pointed out 
that the present request is 21.6 per cent. less 
than the amount appropriated for the 1929-31 
biennium, a fact which demonstrates that the 
university administration has kept the budget 
responsive to the changes that the depression has 
made. During the same period, student enrol- 
ment at the university has dropped 16.7, and 
the size of the teaching staff has been reduced 
17.5 per cent. 

The drop in enrolment is mostly made up of 
out-of-state students. The non-resident enrol- 
ment dropped this year 18.4 per cent., while 
the enrolment of Wisconsin residents, who pay 
much lower tuition, decreased only slightly more 
than four per cent. 

Emphasizing the fact that the administration 
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of the university and the regents are well aware 
of the financial problems confronting the new 
state administration and that they wish to co- 
operate in every way in meeting it, President 
Frank pointed out that the type of economy 
which he described as cheese-paring has been 
employed to the limit. 

“As a people we have an enormous invest- 
ment stretching back over 75 years in the uni- 
versity,” he said. “We hope the depression 
won’t last forever. And we hope that in two or 
four years when the economic skies brighten we 
shall not have on our hands institutions that are 
wrecked or nearly so and which will take fifteen 
years to rebuild.” 

Asserting that we must find means to stay 
out of bankruptcy and at the same time not 
handicap these institutions for the next quarter- 
century, President Frank pointed out that the 
university has not only brought prestige to the 
state, but has been an important factor in its 
economic growth. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA AND 
THE STATE LEGISLATURE 

Iv is reported by Herbert Lefkovitz, editorial 
correspondent of The New York Times, that 
Representative John J. McDonough, of St. Paul, 
has announced that the liberal members of the 
legislature plan to take over the control of the 
Board of Regents of the University of Minne- 
sota. The legislature, since 1929, has had the 
power of election of regents, previously and 
apparently unconstitutionally exercised by the 
governor. Four members come up for election 
this winter. Of the eight others, Mr. Me- 
Donough is said to regard three as “satisfac- 
tory.” Mr. Lefkovitz writes: 


The specific charges brought against the present 
administration of the university seem to be rather 
vague. There appears to be a belief among some 
members of the Farmer-Labor party that the 
faculty has not been perfectly free to propound 
its honest opinions on economic, political and so- 
ciological subjects. The bill of particulars con- 
sists so far of only one item relating to academic 
freedom. It is charged, and denied, that a book 
on state taxation was held up for fear it might 
help the proposed state income tax constitutional 
amendment, which, incidentally, was defeated. 
The book in question is a careful and exhaustive 
study of the whole Minnesota system of taxation 
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by Professor Roy G. Blakey and colleagues. <Ad- 
vance proofs were made available, and the mate- 
rial was presented serially by the press of the 
Twin Cities. It did not seem to be of a character 
that would give aid to any party or cause at the 
recent election, though the final conclusion was 
certainly favorable to the principle of state in- 
come taxation. 

In addition to this question of academic free- 
dom at the university, the Liberals declare that 
too strict surveillance and regulation of student 
activities is maintained. One Farmer-Labor 
official-elect declares that the university adminis- 
tration ‘‘devotes too much money to building pro- 
grams and to large salaries for high officials of 
the institution, at the expense of shamefully low 
pay for the rank and file of professors, instructors 
and employes.’’ The final point in the program 
to take control of the board of regents is to sup- 
port the efforts of Governor Olson for adoption 
of a minimum wage scale for labor on university 
buildings projects. 

The present system of election of regents by 
the legislature dates only from 1929. The univer- 
sity had gone to the courts in 1928 to establish 
that it is outside the financial jurisdiction of the 
State Department of Finance and Administration. 
The contention of a separate constitutional status 
was upheld, but the decision of the State Supreme 
Court also had the effect of abolishing the gover- 
nor’s power of appointing regents and restoring 
election by the legislature as provided by the Ter- 
ritorial charter of 1851. 


PROGRESS OF THE NEW PLAN AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors reports that though the 
plan was announced last year as an experiment, 
few revisions have been deemed necessary for 
this year. The new syllabi of the four general 
introductory courses are now published, as well 
as syllabi of thirty-two subject sequence courses 
from which the new plan students may choose 
their more specialized studies. 

Results of the June examinations were re- 
garded as a test of the new plan’s effectiveness. 
In the four comprehensive examinations, the 
proportion of failures ranged from 8 per cent. 
to 12 per cent. Only 5 per cent. of the stu- 
dents were denied the privilege of returning for 
further study. 

Though the examinations were designed to 
cover one entire academic year of study, a 
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number of exceptional students took advantage 
of the new provisions to complete the work in 
less than one year. 

Distinguishing features of the new plan are: 


(1) The bachelor’s degree requirements are 
stated solely in terms of educational requirements 
as measured by two sets of comprehensive ex- 
aminations, one set at the junior college level to 
test primarily general education, and the other set 
at the senior college level to test primarily depth 
f penetration in a large yet special field of 
thought selected by the students. 

(2) The old requirements in terms of course 
credits and grade points have been abandoned. 

(3) Class attendance is not required. 

(4) The relationship between student and pro- 
fessor has been completely changed by divorce of 
the examination function (now in the control of 
a board of examination) from the instructional 
function. 

(5) Four new courses, a year course in each of 
the four large fields of thought—the biological 
sciences, the physical sciences, the humanities and 
the social sciences—have been set up as aids to 
general ‘education and as preparation for the ex- 
aminations for all students who care to enroll for 
them. 

(6) A syllabus of every college course, with ap- 
propriate reading recommendations, and a sample 
set of examinations are made available to each 
student. 

(7) A faculty adviser is especially selected for 
ach student in the light of his educational needs 


and requirements. 


Class attendance under the new plan, although 
voluntary, was in general just as regular as 
under the old plan. Special honors sections for 
exceptional and ambitious students, and 
“trailer” sections for those who can be saved 
from failure by more deliberate procedure, are 
being organized in each of the four major fields 


this year. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CHILD 
LABOR CONFERENCE 

A CONTINUANCE committee of the Child 
Labor Conference, called by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, will be 
appointed by Grace Abbott, director of the 
bureau, to serve as a national clearing house 
for state organizations to control and gradually 


eliminate the employment of minors. 
Members of the conference, which discussed 
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the child labor situation existing under the pres- 
ent status of adult unemployment at the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau on December 10 at the suggestion 
of the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, after adopting resolutions for the regu- 
lation of the employment of children, pledged 
themselves to appeal to the legislatures and citi- 
zens of the states for immediate enactment of 
remedial laws. ; 

A vigorous and aggressive campaign will be 
undertaken to eliminate from premature em- 
ployment the 2,000,000 adolescents at a time 
when approximately 11,000,000 adults are in 
need of employment. The appeal will be car- 
ried to 41 state legislatures which will convene 
during the winter. 

The conference adopted a resolution setting 
the age of 16 years as the minimum age for the 
employment of children in non-agricultural oe- 
cupations. Hight hours were fixed as the maxi- 
mum work-day for those minors already em- 
ployed, but where state laws place adult labor 
at this hour-day limit or less, the conference 
resolved that the work-day of children in those 
cases be less than the adults. 

Another resolution of the group proposed that 
minors receive 100 per cent. more compensation 
for injuries incurred during illegal employment 
than is allowed adults injured during the course 
of their employment. 

It was further recommended that women’s 
and children’s bureaus be established in states 
where they do not already exist. The group 
authorized Miss Abbott to appoint a continu- 
ance committee to stimulate the whole move- 
ment, and to let this committee, which will be 
composed of members of the conference, serve 
as a national clearing house on the subject, and 
give publicity to the various standards for the 
protection of children against premature and 
illegal employment and the methods of enforcing 
existing child labor laws. The conference was 
composed of representatives of thirty child wel- 
fare organizations and federal and state officials. 


MEETING OF THE ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE OF THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 

CHARGING that educational standards are be- 
ing lowered to that of a peasantry and that de- 
priving the school child of his educational rights 
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will react upon the city in the form of perma- 
nently lowered property values, prominent 
speakers criticized indiscriminate budget cutting 
in the public schools at a meeting of the Super- 
intendent of Schools Advisory Couneil, held 
at the Union League Club, Chicago, on Decem- 
ber 16. There were present five hundred eivie, 
business and professional leaders of the com- 
munity. Speakers were Mr. Henry P. Chandler, 
President, Union League Club; Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, direetor, School of Education, University 
of Chicago; Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
president, University of Chicago, and Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools. 
Three demands were made by President 
Hutchins in connection with reduction of school 
expenditures. First, the reduction must be 
proportionate to that made in other govern- 
mental units. Second, any reduction in the cost 
of public education must be so managed as to 
protect two groups, the pupils and the teach- 
ers. Third, the superintendent should be given 
complete authority to frame a budget within 
the funds made available by the Board. 
Pointing out that school costs have necessarily 
increased because of the tremendous increase in 
school enrolments, Dr. Judd gave statistics on 
this increased enrolment, facts which, he stated, 
he had presented to the budget committee, in 
1920 in Chicago, 29 per cent. (33,000) of boys 
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and girls, sixteen to seventeen years of age, were 
in school. In 1930, 57 per cent., or 66,846 young 
people of this age, were in school. In 1890, the 
average American citizen received a total of 
208 days’ schooling in his lifetime. To-day he 
receives 1,400. 

Several of the speakers pointed out that there 
has been a great reduction in child labor. Mr. 
Chandler said that whereas school authorities 
issued work certificates for employment of 
minors to the number of 13,430 in the year 
1920-21, this number had fallen to 5,368 in 
1928-29 (year of greatest general employment) 
and was further reduced to 1,599 for the year 
1931. “The decrease in child labor,’ said Mr. 
Chandler, “is a cause for satisfaction. But the 
evil effect of almost universal unemployment 
of youth in the depression, unless some oppor- 
tunity is given through education, or direction 
of activities for improvement, is realized by all 
social workers or others who are in contact with 
the people.” 

“Tf there must be curtailment of school ex- 
penditures,” said Superintendent Bogan, “it 
should come to the children last, not first. The 
rights of childhood and youth take precedence 
over all else. If a fair cut in the school budget 
were proposed, we would take it without pro- 
test. I ask the financial surgeons to operate 
with sympathy and fairness.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Ar the recent election Arthur E. Thompson, 
deputy superintendent of schools for MeLean 
County, was elected State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction in North Dakota to succeed 
3ertha R. Palmer. 

OmER CARMICHAEL, of Hollins, Alabama, 
formerly superintendent of schools at Tampa, 
Florida, has sueceeded the late E. C. Glass as 
superintendent of schools at Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

Davip H. Stewart, who has been supervising 
principal of the Beaver, Pennsylvania, schools 
for nine years, has been elected superintendent. 

Frank §. GitKey, who has been for three 
years head master of the Medford, Massachu- 
setts, high school, has resigned from that post 
because of poor health. He has been appointed 


senior sub-master of the school with the under- 
standing that he will take up the work when 
his health permits. 

Dr. Ernest E. Brown was installed as presi- 
dent of Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan, 
on December 8. 

Proressor SAMUEL N. SpRING has been ap- 
pointed dean of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, and Clyde Leavitt, acting 
assistant dean. Dean Spring, who has been 
assistant dean of the college, succeeds Dr. Hugh 
P. Baker, who is leaving on February 1, to 
assume the presidency of the Massachusetts 
State College at Amherst. Mr. Leavitt, who 
succeeds Dean Spring, has been acting director 
of forest research. 


AssocraTes and other friends of Dr. Samuel 
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A. Brown, the New York 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, entertained him at a dinner at the Union 
Club on December 4 in recognition of his many 
Dr. George David Stewart was 


dean emeritus of 


years of service. 
toastmaster. The speakers included Charles M. 
Schwab, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, chancel- 
lor of New York University, and Dr. Walter 
L. Niles, formerly dean of Cornell University 
Medical College. Dr. Brown resigned as dean 
last May after serving for sixteen years. He 
had been associated with the university since 
1896. 

Proressor Epwarp F. Gay, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was presented with a volume of articles 
and essays on economies, written by former 
students, at a dinner given in his honor in the 
Faculty Club on December 23. 
has been connected with Harvard University 


Professor Gay 


since 1902, with the exception of the period 
from 1920 to 1923, when he served as president 
of the New York Evening Post. He is a former 
dean of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

A sust of Dr. George J. Ryan, president of 
the New York City Board of Education, modeled 
by Miss Helen J. Goldman, was presented to 
Dr. Ryan by a group of his associates, with the 
request that he present it to Mrs. Ryan as a 
reminder of the affection of the donors for her. 
The presentation was made in the hall of the 
Board of Edueation by Joseph Miller, Jr., sec- 
retary of the board. 
the West 
Association have presented to Joseph Rosier, of 


MemeBers of Virginia Edueation 
Fairmont State Teachers Coilege, and president 
of the National Education Association, a life 
membership in the West Virginia Association. 
WILLIAM C. SAMPSON, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, schools, has been 


superintendent of 


presented with life memberships in both the 
Pennsylvania and National Education Associa- 
tions. The memberships were arranged: by the 
teachers and secretaries of the township as a 
token of their loyalty and support. 


At the first general session of the Eastern 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 


Teachers’ Association, presided over by Amanda 
E. Stout, the only woman superintendent in the 
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state, teachers of the Reading schools presented 
to her a life membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

At the ceremony of laying the cornerstone for 
the new library building at the University of 
Nancy, France, by the President of the Repub- 
lic, the degree of doctor honoris causa Was con- 
ferred on Dr. Douglas Johnson, of Columbia 
University, in recognition of his contributions 
to geology and geography. 

Henry W. KEnt7, secretary of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, has received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Art from Brown University. 

AFTER a year as acting dean, E. Luella Gal- 
liver has been appointed dean of women at the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Dr. C. Rexrorp Raymonp, for the last five 
years pastor of Pilgrim Congregational Chureh 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, has resigned his pas- 
torate to accept the chair of church administra- 
tion in the Atlantic Theological Seminary Foun- 
dation, affiliated with the School of Religion at 
Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. Ricuarp E. Fuuuer, president of the Art 
Institute of Seattle, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Seattle Art Museum. The 
museum is the result of a gift to the city by Dr. 
Fuller and his mother, Mrs. Eugene Fuller. 


new 


Proressor Manion K. ScHNACKE, assistant 
librarian of Brown University, has resigned to 
accept appointment as librarian of the American 
Academy in Rome. His resignation is effective 
on June 30, 1933. 


Mavsor-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, 
professor of military studies and member of the 
Senate of the University of London, has been 
appointed principal of East London College 
(University of London) in succession to Mr. 
J. L. S. Hatton, who is at present vice-chancellor 
of the University of London. 


Newton D. Baker has been named a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, giving northern Ohio its first represen- 
tative since the establishment of the university. 

ARCHIBALD Douguas and the Rev. Dr. Fred- 
eric S. Fleming have been elected life trustees 
of Columbia University. Mr. Douglas succeeds 
Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo, who resigned last 
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spring following his appointment as associate 
justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
Dr. Fleming, the new rector of Trinity Church, 
replaces the late Rev. Dr. Caleb R. Stetson. 


Saran T. Murr, head of the department of 
English at Lincoln High School, Nebraska, was 
reelected state representative from the thirty- 
sixth district at the November election. This is 
Miss Muir’s third term in the Nebraska Legis- 
lature. 

K. E. Cuvurcn, principal of the Parkersburg 
High School, has been elected president of the 
West Virginia State Education Association. 


L. Parker, for the past four years director 
of extension and public relations at the New 
Mexico Normal University, has been elected 
president of the Educational Council of the 
New Mexico Edueational Association. 

R. H. Rivensure, of Bucknell University, was 
elected recently to the presidency of the Eastern 
Association of Deans and Advisers of Men, 
which includes in its membership the colleges 
of the Middle Atlantic States from Maine to 
Virginia. 

THE Rev. Dr. Morris W. Prince, formerly 
head of the department of history and political 
science at Dickinson College and retired Metho- 
dist minister, died on December 22, at the age 
of eighty-nine years. 


CHARLOTTE SANFORD Baker, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Spence School, with which she was 
connected for thirty-four years, died on Decem- 
ber 23 at the age of seventy-four years. 

THE American Association of University Pro- 
fessors held its nineteenth annual meeting at 
Yale University this week, with delegates from 
about 100 institutions in attendance. Questions 
affecting the teaching profession in American 
colleges and universities were discussed. Among 
the annual reports interest centered upon the 
survey of college and university teaching con- 
ducted by a special committee operating under 
a grant of $20,000 by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Reports were to be made by Professor William 
B. Munro, University of California, chairman; 
Professor Fernandus Payne, Indiana University, 
secretary; and Professor H. L. Dodge, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, field secretary, who has visited 
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more than fifty institutions in various parts of 
the country studying the actual practice of col- 
lege teaching at the present time. Of particular 
current importance also are the reports of the 
Committee on the Economie Condition of the 
Profession, to be presented by Professor S. H. 
Slichter, of Harvard University. Among the 
speakers expected at the annual luncheon and 
dinner on December 28 were President James 
Rowland Angell, of Yale University, and Presi- 
dent Katharine Blunt, of the Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women. 


At the meeting held in New Orleans, Decem- 
ber 1-2, the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States changed 
its name to Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The most important 
business transacted was the adoption of the 
Executive Committee report on the reinstate- 
ment of the Mississippi colleges, the substance 
of which has been printed in this journal. 
Other colleges admitted to approved member- 
ship are: Senior Colleges: Hollins College, Hol- 
lins, Virginia; John B. Stetson University, 
Deland, Florida; Queen’s-Chicora College, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; Union College, Barbour- 
ville, Kentucky; Junior Colleges: St. Bernard 
College, Alabama; Sue Bennett College, London, 
Kentucky; Edinburg College, Edinburg, Texas; 
State Agricultural and Normal College, Ameri- 
cus, Georgia. The following officers were elected 
for 1932-1933: President, William Preston Few, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina; 
Vice-presidents: Principal J. H. Workman, Pen- 
sacola High School, Florida; President J. W. 
Hynes, Loyola University, New Orleans; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, President Guy E. Snavely, Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, Alabama; Executive 
Committee: President R. L. Marquis, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton; Presi- 
dent A. B. Dinwiddie, Tulane University; Asso- 
ciate Superintendent Charles A. Brown, Bir- 
mingham Publie Schools, Alabama; Professor 
Joseph Roemer, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Dean K. J. Hoke, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia; 
President and Secretary, ex officio. The next 
annual meeting of the association will be held 
in Nashville, Tennessee, from December 4 to 8, 
1933. 
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A SELECTION of fifty illustrated books for 
young people, dealing with the industrial and 
scientifie subjects on permanent display at the 
New York Museum of Science and Industry, is 
now on exhibition at the museum until January 
3. <A special room has been set aside for the 
books and a large number of the original illus- 
trations will also be on view. The books have 
been compiled by the museum’s dpartment of 
education and show the changes that have oe- 
curred during the past few years. The majority 
of the volumes cover the same practical sub- 
jects that are illustrated in the museum’s ex- 
hibits. 

In addition to the regular art research classes 
of advanced students which have been conducted 
at Field Museum, Chicago, for a number of 
the Art Institute, 
from the Saturday 
now being brought 
About 130 


classes. 


years in cooperation with 
classes of younger children 
School of the Institute are 
to the museum for special work. 
children are involved in the various 
They range from children about nine years old 
up to high-school students. Those in the classes 
of younger children are brought to the museum 
by their instructors periodically, while the older 
students alternate on a regular schedule be- 
work at the institute and work at the 
museum. A number of the students are win- 
ners of Art Institute scholarships awarded for 
work in the publie the 
the efforts of the classes are concen- 


tween 


rood schools. At 


museum 
trated chiefly on drawing of animals, and studies 
in design work as exemplified in ethnological 
collections. 

THE return to the state treasurer in each year 
of the next biennium of a sum equivalent to 
twenty per cent. of the amount authorized 
under the millage law for the University of 
New Han..; 
a special meeting. 
means that the state university will be operating 
during the next two years on a budget twenty- 
Under 


the millage law, which bases the amount of the 


aire was voted by the trustees at 
This action of the trustees 


five per cent. less than the current one. 


university grant on the state’s assessed valua- 
tion, the grant has, due to the 1932 decreased 
valuation, already been automatically cut 5.5 per 
cent., or $34,638. The trustees propose to off- 
set this voluntary 20 per cent. cut of almost 
$120,000 by a two-year moratorium on building 


construction and by other economies. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE E. CARROTHERS, director of 
the bureau of cooperation with educational in- 
stitutions in the University of Michigan, in a 
survey of Michigan secondary schools finds that 
with a 7 per cent. increase in students in Michi- 
gan high schools this year has gone a 3 per cent. 
decrease in the number of teachers, salary cuts 
of from 10 to 40 per cent. and an elimination of 
courses. The increase of students is due to the 
fact that fewer are staying out to work and 
many high school graduates are not going to 
college, but are returning to do “post-graduate” 
high-school work, which they can do legally 
until they are twenty-one years of age. Since 
the number of teachers has decreased, it is now 
common for a single teacher to instruct seven : 
classes a day, with 160 or more pupils, while 
teaching loads of 200 to 300 a day oeeur. Cuts 
in salaries for men teachers in North Central 
Association high schools in Michigan have aver- 
aged 12.6 per cent., and 10.5 per cent. for 
women, with reductions of from 25 to 40 per 
cent. in some systems. 


Net receipts from football at the University 
of Minnesota this fall were $147,900, a decrease 
under 1931 of $81,789. Sale of student books 
gained slightly, but the Minnesota share from 
the public sale of tickets to all games played 
fell to $119,850, not counting student books, as 
against $209,037 a year ago. By games, Min- 
nesota drew the largest receipts from the con- 
tests with Northwestern, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Purdue, in order. After allowing for the 
other team’s share, but before deducting the 
expenses of officials, the game by game income 
was as follows: South Dakota, $7,023; Purdue, 
$13,216; Nebraska, $9,015; Iowa, $7,000; North- 


western, $36,209; Mississippi, $7,292; Wis- 
consin, $19,700; Michigan, $20,000. Student 


book income added $28,050, to make the toto! 
of $147,507. 
received by Minnesota after the share of the 
In conference 


Figures given are for amounts 


opposing teams has been paid. 
games both teams share equally after expenses 
of the meeting have been paid. 


AccorDInG to an Associated Press dispatch 
Msgr. A. A. Sinnott, archbishop of Winnipeg, 
announced that all Catholic schools in Winnipeg 
will be closed at the end of this year. When 
the publie schools reopen after the holidays, the 
School Board will be called upon to make pro- 
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vision for the addition of nearly 2,400 more 
grade school children. The Archbishop an- 
nounced the closing in a letter addressed to 
Mayor Ralph Webb in which it was said that, 
after forty years of effort, the time has come 
when the burden has become greater than the 
Catholic community in Winnipeg can_ bear. 
“Were it not for the devotion and zeal of the 
teaching sisters,” the Archbishop said, “it would 
not have been possible to have continued the 
Catholic schools for so long a period. It re- 
quires about $30 per pupil to educate a child 
in the Catholic schools as compared with the 
figure of $84.65 per pupil for a year in the ele- 
mentary or intermediate grades in the public 
schools, the figure recently given out by the 
public school board.” The Archbishop pointed 
out that each of the parochial schools had been 
conducted entirely and exactly along the lines 
of the Winnipeg public schools. He said only 
the half hour daily allowed for religious instrue- 
tion had been used for that purpose. W. R. 
Milton, chairman of the Winnipeg School 
Board, said that room would be found for the 
children in the public schools. 


AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Santiago, sweeping changes in Chile’s edu- 
cational system will be made by the Department 
of Edueation during the summer vacation 
period, just starting, as a result of the revela- 
tions that extremists now control or strongly 
influence the various teachers’ organizations. 
The fight on communism in the schools began 
under former President Juan E. Montero, but 
the many changes of government since he was 
ousted from office have increased the difficulties 
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between the Department of Education and the 
teachers. Communist propaganda has been un- 
earthed in nearly every province where there is 
a unit of the teachers’ associations, the depart- 
ment has revealed. Some of the latest subver- 
sive pamphlets openly call on the people to 
help the radical teachers overthrow “any gov- 
ernment not communistic.” One teachers’ group, 
composed of the more conservative instructors, 
has refused to have anything to do with the 
extremists but has done little to assist the gov- 
ernment in weeding out the agitators. At the 
National University, long considered a center of 
communism, a majority of the students are re- 
ported to be in sympathy with the radical 
teachers. This is denied by some of the univer- 
sity officials, but certain professors have con- 
firmed the reports. The government has an- 
nounced plans to sweep through the corps of 
teachers with a hard hand, displacing hundreds 
and transferring hundreds more to new districts. 
All of the supervisors must prove their loyalty 
to the nation or lose their posts, it is asserted. 
A slight inerease in salaries will be ordered to 
prevent the agitators from obtaining new con- 
verts among the more conservative teachers. 

AuL text-books used in China’s primary and 
secondary schools are to be revised according to 
a decision reached by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Government. A committee has 
been appointed to expedite research work con- 
cerning the revision. This decision is said to be 
a direct result of those passages in the Lytton 
report which condemn the official fostering of 
hostility to foreigners in the schools and the 
distortion of historical facts of China’s contacts 
with other nations. 


DISCUSSION 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION—INTER- 
PRETIVE HAZARDS 

THE most potent interpretation of research is 
found in the effeets which flow from the applica- 
tion of the conclusions of research studies. It 
is when an interpretation is acted upon that the 
benefit or harm to edueation results. It follows 
that school administrators, supervisors and 
teachers should seriously consider their qualifi- 
cations for administering the results of educa- 
tional research, for it is the interpretation made 
by these people which really affects the lives of 


our children. It is their actions which make 
education in America better or worse, yet many 
administrators are either ignorant of or ignore 
the wide social implications of the policies which 
they advocate. If what they do is questioned 
they quote some prominent name in educational 
research as an authority. It is only the excep- 
tional teacher or supervisor who thinks about 
the social value of what is being done in the 
light of present and past trends in thought. 
Dependence upon authority takes the place of 
critical evaluation. 
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The interpreters of research studies and those 
who have put the interpretations into practice 
have encountered at least four hazards which 
they have frequently failed to overcome success- 
fully. (1) Lack of 
practical knowledge of children and adults. 
(2) Lack of broad training and reading in fun- 
damental fields of scholarship. (3) Lack of a 
well-integrated philosophy based on wide read- 
(4) Lack of adequate 


These four hazards are: 


ing and mature reflection. 
statistical training. 

Many studies show that the median intelli- 
gence quotient of a large group of children does 
not change materially when a retest is given one, 
two or three years later. (The correlation be- 
tween a test and the retest is about .90.) On 
the basis of this fact an interpretation has been 
made that the intelligence quotient is constant. 
To the research worker trained in the use and 
interpretation of statistics, this means that the 
average intelligence quotient of a large group 
is practically stationary. It is possible also to 
estimate the probability that the intelligence 
quotient of an individual child will vary by a 
given number of points. For example, if a child 
receives 100 on the first mental test there is an 
even chance that on an examination given a year 
or two later he will receive between 95 and 105. 
The chances will be greater, of course, that he 
will receive an intelligence quotient between 90 
and 110. 

But what has been the history of the last 
twenty years in regard to the application of 
these facts? Legislators have passed laws stat- 
ing that an individual receiving an intelligence 
quotient of 70 or below is feeble-minded. Such 
an individual may be committed to an institu- 
tion on this basis. In 1931 the Oregonian 
(Portland)! ran several articles which exposed 
the misinterpretations and evil applications of 
the results of the Binet-Simon tests in Oregon. 
These articles give an excellent description of 
some of the abuses which result from ignorant 
interpretation and application of valuable re- 
search studies. All educators have met peo- 
ple who believed that an individual with an 
was not 


79) 


intelligence quotient of 71 or 72 
feeble-minded, while another individual with an 


1 Morning Oregonian, Decembex, 1931, Portland, 
Oregon. 
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intelligence quotient of 69 or 70 was definitely 
feeble-minded. Administrators and research 
workers who have sponsored or countenanced 
such interpretations and applications have cer- 
tainly not cleared the hazard of lack of accurate 
statistical knowledge. It is doubtful indeed if 
they have read widely in the social sciences. A 
well-integrated philosophy based on wide read- 
ing and a practical knowledge of people would 
never have permitted such interpretations and 
applications, even if the statistical knowledge 
had been lacking. 

Take another example. <A multitude of in- 
vestigations have been based on the results of 
standardized intelligence or educational tests. 
All the studies show that when intelligence and 
educational tests are administered to a large 
group of children of any given age or grade 
there are large individual differences. In many 
of the studies this is the full extent of the 
verifiable results. Yet all over the United States 
children are being divided into X-Y-Z groups 
on the basis of these tests. Such classification 
is being defended by an interpretation of the 
fundamental findings similar to this: “The in- 
telligence test shows that the X group has 
superior intelligence, the Z group is below aver- 
age in intelligence and the ability of the Y 
group is average. Our children are divided into 
three groups each of which contains children 
who may be taught more easily because they are 
much alike in ability.” The inference is fre- 
quently made in both theory and practice that 
abilities of children are similar in each of the 
subjects taught. Sometimes the grouping is 
made to apply to such subjects as art or music 
as well as reading and arithmetic. There is only 
a very low relationship between ability in art 
or musie and ability as indicated by an intelli- 
gence test. Such interpretations and applica- 
tions of intelligence test scores show that not 
one of the interpretative hazards has been 
cleared successfully. Adequate knowledge of 
children, wide reading in the social sciences, 
adequate statistical training or a well-integrated 
philosophy would have made the proponents of 
homogeneous grouping more critical and cau- 
tious. 

Again consider the experiments which have 
been performed on various aspects of the prob- 
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lem of “transfer of training.” Gates? gives the 
following summary of the investigations on this 
subject: “A relatively small improvement in 
memorizing, ete., when the form of learning or 
the material learned is different, even if only 
slightly different.” As a result of the experi- 
ments on the “transfer of training” and the 
general interpretation that there is only a small 
amount of transfer, subjects and even the 
various aspects of a subject have been taught in 
complete isolation. Many teachers have thrown 
away the vast advantages that might accrue 
during a lifetime of learning from the 5 to 15 
per cent. of transfer which has usually been 
found and have tried to teach all the facets, all 
the attitudes and methods needed in life as if 
they had no relation to one another. A great 
deal of harm has been done to the children in 
American schools by the perhaps unconscious 
application of this extreme interpretation to the 
teaching of the social sciences. Those who teach 
the social sciences in isolation would hesitate to 
apply the results of transfer experiments in this 
way if they had a wide reading knowledge of the 
social sciences and a well-integrated philosophy 
based on this reading. 

The use of certain popular slogans in educa- 
tion should be questioned as the applications of 
research studies in education have just been 
evaluated. The slogan, “respect for person- 
ality,” has wrought great harm to the children 
of America. Though the slogan is excellent 
when applied by thoughtful, broadly-cultured 
teachers, it leads to bad manners and even un- 
disciplined license when interpreted by relatively 
short-sighted and uncultured teachers. 

This discussion does not lead to the conclusion 
that research in education is harmful. On the 
contrary, better education and better educational 
methods can be established only on the basis of 
careful, well-considered research. There are a 
large number of educators in America who rank 
with the best. They appraise the specific studies 
that have been made, integrate the results with 
their conception of value and make changes in 
the conduct of their educational practices which 
are decidedly beneficial for the children and 
students under their care. However, there are 


2A. I. Gates, ‘‘Elementary Psychology.’’? Mac- 


millan, 1927, p. 454. 
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many professors of education, superintendents, 
principals and teachers who seem to bring to 
the art and science of education little back- 
ground except the meager amount that is given 
them in professional courses on education. 
They are content to use the past tense about 
their knowledge of many important fields. “I 
had economics. I had philosophy.” What is 
most needed is that research workers, adminis- 
trators, principals and teachers should realize 
that education is a matter not only of the years 
during which classes are attended but a serious 
study that continues as long as life continues. 
If the people responsible for education in 
America will take this point of view seriously 
and continue the study of social and philosophi- 
cal problems in relation to educational problems 
during the whole of their lives, many of the 
ridiculous and harmful interpretations of edu- 
cational research will occur much less fre- 
quently. 

It is true that the United States is a relatively 
new country. But that is not an excuse for the 
continuation of froritier methods of thinking 
and a frontier culture. It is our privilege, as 
well as our responsibility, to profit by the ex- 
periences of other nations so that our system 
of education may be more efficient than any 
that has gone before. It will be a miracle if 
popular education in this country can make real 
progress, unless teachers, administrators and 
workers in research acquire a higher standard 
of general culture and a richer appreciation of 
the history of ideas and the place of modern 
events in the historical picture. 


C. C. UpSHALL 
Harry V. MAsrers 
WASHINGTON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
BELLINGHAM 


DO WE BLAME THE SCHOOLS? 

THE complaint has been voiced that the 
schools are not furnishing leadership in a time 
of economic distress, and, on such grounds, it 
has been questioned whether education at pres- 
ent costs is justified. This criticism implies that 
the educational world understands the economic 
problem and is able to prescribe remedies for 
present ills. It also implies a utilitarian end 
as a justification for education. 
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The schools generally are concerned with the 
youth of the land. The school population, with 
the exception of the teachers, includes the popu- 
lation in the ages of from five or six to maturity. 
These are all learners. In this period the chil- 
dren are engaged in becoming acquainted with 
the world into which they have been born, its 
constitution, its laws, its humanity and prevail- 
ing usages. 


to begin to lead the world that they are trying 


You do not expect these learners 


to understand. 

And why are they being told about their 
world? What is the object of education from 
the kindergarten to the university? One object 
is to transmit the knowledge of the world to the 
next generation in order that it may be pre- 
served. Knowledge is looked upon as a heritage, 
and it must be transmitted if it is to remain 
alive and potent. It is assumed that this knowl- 
edge is useful and that it helps to maintain the 


The 


range of its usefulness is as bread as civiliza- 


race in its present high state of efficiency. 


tion and extends to every aspect of human ex- 
istence. This object of education includes the 
utilitarian and economic. 

Another object of education springs from the 
fact that it is assumed that knowledge is good 
for a man, regardless of whether or not it is 
applied. From earliest childhood the individual 
is curious of his environment. He questions his 
parents continuously about thousands of things. 
We consider it the duty of parents to answer 
him truthfully and honestly. The schools con- 
tinue to answer these questions until he is sup- 
posed to have a fairly good conception of his 
mundane environment. The purpose of this in- 
formation can not be defined as utilitarian. 
There is implied in this service the right of the 
child to know. If the object of life is the crea- 
tion and development of the individual, then he 
must reach out to knowledge and environment 
in order to gain the greatest amount of develop- 
Education is part of the explanation of 
life to him. We owe this to our children. We 
bring them into the world; we should also tell 


ment. 


This ground alone is sufficient 


them about it. 

justification for education, especially as we have 

it below the leyel of the professional schools. 
Above the general education level is that of 
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the professional schools and graduate schools. 
These departments avowedly prepare for special 
work in life and expertness in special fields. Do 
we look for leadership from students in these 
departments? We do, eventually, in their re- 
spective fields, but not while they are in school. 
Since they deal with all fields of knowledge, 
there are only a few of them in the field of the 
social sciences, and only a percentage of these 
in economics. But for leadership we must wait 
until they have finished school and have had 
time to consider their world more extensively. 

We come now to the faculties. Most teachers 
are so taken up with arithmetic and geography 
and physies and history that they have no time 
to become expert in economics. That leaves the 
teachers in the social sciences. In this group 
we must omit all or most of those who teach the 
subjects in an elementary way, and that is gen- 
erally all below the university level. There 
remain the teachers of advanced courses, and 
with these we may include some advanced stu- 
dents. Most teachers are so occupied with the 
known, with explaining what is, with assigning 
work and correcting papers, that they have no 
time or strength for outside reading and investi- 
gation whereby they might extend their knowl- 
edge to include most of the known of their 
subject, and not at all the time, strength or 
genius to enter the field of the unknown and 
untried to discover better things. For the solu- 
tion of social problems there would remain a 
few professors and scholars who might be en- 
titled to be considered expert on economic and 
social questions to the extent that they might 
be entitled to be heard. From this group we 
have as yet no uniformity of opinion regarding 
social advance and economic amelioration. 

Much economic research on the part of pro- 
fessors and scholars is not prophetic of the 
future. Much of it deals with the practices of 
the past and is to a large extent historical. 
Many theories, indeed, have been propounded. 
Their study also is largely historical. 

It can not be taken for granted that past 
economic practice will fit into a new situation. 
The present economic crisis exists in a new set- 
ting to which old procedure and old theories may 
not apply. This necessitates the consideration 
of the present economic difficulties as a new 
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problem. Former economic experience may not 
offer a solution. Whatever theories an expert 
might have in regard to our economic situation, 
there is no laboratory in which he might try 
them out. He could not convince an electorate 
that he should be given a chance to try his 
system. 

Economie practices are the results of the in- 
teraction of forces many of which are constantly 
changing. Economie institutions frequently are 
determined by the friction and interaction of a 
great number of bodies having individual forees 
and inertias. A new arrangement of these 
bodies, the presence of new ones and the action 
of new forces may bring about results not here- 
tofore produced. In such a situation an eco- 
nomie expert may be as bewildered as the man 
in the street. 

Economie changes and adjustments are af- 
fected in the daily course of business as exigen- 
cies arise. There is no general planning to 
include wide fields and long periods of time. 
Adjustments must be made due to laws and 
regulations. The men who determine economic 
procedure and those who make the laws are the 
men who for the time being are in charge of 
affairs. They are not the schools. Knowledge, 
experience and common sense are supposed to 
guide these men. As far as education enters 
into the question, it enters as a background. 
Edueation and other things enter into the make- 
up of the men who determine our economic 
destiny. They need the educational background. 
We believe it has been valuable, indispensable. 
But whether their decision in a given ease is 
right or wrong, education does not rise or fall 
by the correctness of this decision. 

Neonomie leadership must arise in the market 
place. It may be an individual, a group or a 
mass leadership. But it must emerge from, or 
close to, the economic laboratory—the world of 
affairs. Sometimes prophets arise in the desert, 
but economic prophets are more apt to arise 
where goods are bought and sold. 

Edueation is not on trial on aceount of the 
depression. It has sufficient justification for 
itself outside the domain of practical economics. 
Its desirability impels us to promote it now as 
well as when times are prosperous. 


JACOB HODNEFIELD 
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AIMS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 

THE professions are all overcrowded; never- 
theless, a certain group of educators favors end- 
ing general or cultural education with the sec- 
ond year of college. The third and fourth years 
are to be specialized or vocationalized. Thus 
they would swell the ranks of the unemployed 
with a new army of half-trained experts, fitted 
for nothing except frustration and oblivion. In 
a country already oversupplied with super- 
ficially trained youth the need is not more shal- 
lowness but a more substantial cultural back- 
ground and, superimposed upon this, better 
technical preparation. 

But this school of pedagogues is not satisfied 
with the mere enthronement of mediocrity; they 
would make it perpetual, universal and respect- 
able. They would do so in spite of the fact 
that what America demands is something supe- 
rior in education and training—more efficiency 
in many fields of concentration, based on a more 
intensive and extensive educational background. 

The enthusiasts who desire to have the first 
two years of college regarded as the end and 
culmination of secondary school work, and who 
would vocationalize the last two years of college, 
pretend to scorn the refinement and polish which 
come from a broad and genuine education not 
directly conductive to the training of the hand 
and mind in special skills. To them the study 
of a subject not immediately connected with 
dollars and cents is pure medievalism, unworthy 
of either the ancients or moderns. 

In their minds a diplomat, as an example, 
should be the mere mouthpiece of his foreign 
office; he should not be versed in the arts, litera- 
ture and in the niceties of the society in which 
he officially moves and works. They seem to 
imagine that an unlettered technician would be 
an ideal man to act as representative of a coun- 
try like this, in which diplomacy does not offer 
a career. They may deny harboring such an 
illusion. Be that as it may, they do not believe 
in educating men to the point where they can 
be successful diplomats in case of need; for 
they desire not to tolerate cultural subjects be- 
yond the period devoted to secondary education. 

The frontier epoch in American history has 
passed; and young college men and women need 
something more than the training for a job. 
They should be conversant with the many fields 





Sob 


of general knowledge which furnish the back- 
ground on the basis of which they are fitted to 
move in various circles of society. The typical 
product of American homes can acquire culture 
only with some difficulty, if left to himself. 
The place for him to achieve it is in college. 
Consequently, college should concern itself with 
refinement of the mind and spirit, not with 
training in specified fields. 

Along with a need for culture, there is a 
necessity for better training in the professions. 
What, then, should be the procedure? The 
answer is simple. Intensify general education 
throughout the four years of college, and fur- 
nish for those who have profited by it more effi- 
cient vocational training for those who want it. 

The training of journalists, actors, musicians, 
teachers for secondary schools, bankers, brokers, 
insurance experts, and the like, should be super- 
imposed in the form of graduate work upon a 
more profound course in the liberal arts—if 
such preparation is to be given in connection 
with university programs. 

Such is already the practice in the training of 
physicians, dentists, lawyers, preachers and re- 


search specialists. Their training is obtained 
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after, not during, the four years of college. 
Experience has proved this practice to be desir- 
able. 

The training of typists, stenographers and 
bookkeepers may well be left to the business 
colleges. 

It is but natural that the pseudo experts who 
have emasculated secondary education should 
desire to perform a similar disservice for the 
higher branches of formal education. But such 
retrogression would be deplorable. The need is 
not to develop a larger class of more poorly 
educated hewers of wood and earriers of water, 
but to strengthen the college course on the cul- 
tural side and the training course on the techni- 
cal side; and to send out into the world from 
the colleges and universities a smaller number 
of better educated men and more carefully 
trained specialists. 

America must have well-rounded leaders of 
high ideals and intellectual attainments. Medi- 
oerity is too prevalent in important positions. 
The need can be met by strengthening higher 
education, not by weakening it. 

CHARLES Roger Hicks 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CIGARETTE ADVERTISING AND 
CENSORSHIP 

Tosacco advertisements do not appear in the 
pages of the campus newspaper edited by Syra- 
cuse University students. Since this is one of 
the few campus newspapers in the country, and 
perhaps the only “daily,” which does not carry 
tobacco advertising, the reasons are perhaps of 
interest to other college and university execu- 
tives. 

First of all, this fact has nothing whatever to 
do with any legendary connection between 
morals and tobacco, but it results in large mea- 
sure from the relationship between this news- 


paper and this university. 

The Daily Orange has greater freedom than 
the majority of undergraduate newspapers, with 
perhaps less right to that autonomy than most. 
As a daily newspaper, it is thirty years old. Its 
offices, and the presses which print it, occupy a 
building of their own, the property of a cor- 


poration formed by graduates of the university, 
many of them former editors of the paper. The 
majority of the stock in this enterprise is now 
held by the university as the result of gift and 
purchase. In 1921 the student editors and man- 
agers found themselves in financial difficulties 
and appealed to the student body as a whole, 
which passed resolutions in mass meeting that 
every student should be compelled to subscribe. 
No authority lay behind such action, however, 
and it was not enforced. One year later the 
students appealed to the administration, which 
agreed to take over financial responsibility for 
the paper and to allot from the general fee 
collected from each student the payment for a 
year’s subscription, thus in effect compelling 
every student to subscribe. From that time 
forth, the university was obviously the financial 
backer of the newspaper, and became respon- 
sible for its debts and for editorial salaries. 
The administration felt no desire, however, to 
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assume the responsibilities of editorship, so that 
students continued in undisturbed direction, and 
the paper became, in effect, a joint enterprise. 
During the past six years there has grown up 
some clearer definition of the obligations which 
exist on both sides. 

There is no “censoring” at Syracuse. Censor- 
ship is the reading of manuscript in advance of 
publication by some appointee of government, 
with power to prevent the publication of any 
matter which he deems unsatisfactory. Police 
action against printed matter (or the author 
and publisher of printed matter) because it has 
proved harmful to the common good is not cen- 
sorship. 

The Syracuse University administration can 
not be relieved from responsibility for indecent, 
profane or libelous matter printed in any 
periodical which bears its name, nor ¢an it re- 
lease student editors from such responsibility, 
merely because they are students rather than 
citizens. 

But the student editors are free to discuss 
administrative policies at any time, the only 
stipulation being that they inform themselves in 
advance of the facts, or the administrative 
reasons back of the policy in question. To this 
end they are granted a conference with the 
chancellor on request. The administration 
declines to enter into printed debate with the 
editors, but stands ready always to make its 
point of view known in these editorial confer- 
ences in advance of printed criticism. 

Since the university is, in effect, requiring 
every student to subscribe, it has obviously as- 
sumed some responsibility for the paper’s qual- 
ity. It can not force students to purchase daily 
an inaccurate or inadequate bulletin of impor- 
tant campus announcements, nor should it force 
them to buy an advertising handbill or dodger. 
The editors, in seeking financial support, agree 
in effect to publish all official announcements in 
accurate and timely fashion, and they also agree 
in effect that there shall be a larger amount of 
reading matter than of advertising. This obli- 
gation has been recognized by the students, and 
they have agreed that advertising space shall 
never occupy more than one third of the paper’s 
total area and that reading matter shall occupy 
two thirds. 
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The attitude on tobacco advertising is a logical 
outcome of such a situation. The tobacco manu- 
facturers, particularly the cigarette makers, 
carry on skilful and vigorous propaganda which 
has certain definite characteristics. Its purpose 
is to create appetite rather than merely to cater 
to a demand. That obviously is their privilege. 
Their advertisements occupy large spaces, for 
pictorial display as well as letter-press. 

Opening the pages of the Daily Orange at 
Syracuse University to such tobacco displays 
would make it possible for the student advertis- 
ing manager to fill the entire area allotted to 
advertising with these “ads” alone, and would 
practically shut out the advertising of local mer- 
chants who deal directly with the students and 
who find the paper a useful medium. If the 
paper were made larger, to accommodate both 
these advertisers and the local merchants, it 
would be necessary to change the ratio between 
advertising and reading matter, or increase the 
latter. But the present seven-column, four-page 
paper, with two thirds of its space given daily 
to news and editorial, is all that a university 
of this size can assimilate. 

Second, and even more important, is the fact 
that this journalistic joint-enterprise would be 
daily saturating the campus with skilfully pre- 
pared propaganda in direct opposition to the 
efforts of the physical education department, 
the athletic coaches and the social directors of 
the university to reduce or hold to a minimum 
the habit of cigarette smoking among minors, 
for reasons of health. 

It is interesting to note the pressure that is 
brought to bear from the outside upon a uni- 
versity which adopts this detail of policy. It 
would seem to be a matter of no great moment 
to the outside world; and one educational insti- 
tution standing almost alone among the many 
hundreds in this country ought not to be of 
great significance to the business concerns which 
manufacture and sell cigarettes. Nevertheless, 
the pressure is steady and takes many forms. 

In these times of financial stringency some 
convictions require extra courage. It would 
make all the difference between a profit and a 
deficit if we could see our way clear to turn 
our daily newspaper into a daily appeal to our 
two thousand young women to “keep kissable” 
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and meditate upon “nature in the raw,” but in 
doing this we would sacrifice a pleasant rela- 
tionship, and one which we value highly, between 
our student business organization and the local 
merchants who are our neighbors, and we would 
show a contempt for the efforts of several of 
our own departments, which have a right to 
their own carefully worked out theories as to 
student health. 

Representatives of the tobacco companies tell 
me that Syracuse University belongs with the 
ichthyosaurus, the dodo and the great auk. The 
editor of our own alumni magazine, which, being 
wholly autonomous, has yielded to the pressure, 
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tells me that there are, among the hundreds of 
alumni magazines in the country, only ten which 
have not sold their back covers or the inside 
of their front covers for the year or a term of 
years to the “keep kissable’ and similar cam- 
paigns. That is their privilege, and undoubtedly 
they need the cash; though just what they need 
it for is not always clear. But there is no kin- 
ship between the problem of such wholly autono- 
mous college magazines and that of the under- 
graduate daily newspaper, which is at present 
a most successful experiment in campus coopera- 
tion. 
Burces JOHNSON 


QUOTATIONS 


VOCATIONAL COURSES AND 
COLLEGES 

THE most active foe of scholarship, and its 
most deadly enemy, is early and undue special- 
ization of study and of interest. Scholarship is 
full and accurate knowledge in its historic and 
philosophic setting. Specialization, on the other 
hand, knows neither history nor philosophy and 
will have none of them. Its aim, too often ex- 
clusively gain-seeking, is constantly described 
as excessively practical, which is one of the ways 
of asserting that it is at war with the reflective 
life of man. There is and can be no such thing 
as vocational education if the term education be 
correctly used. Education knows no vocation. 
It underlies them all and is superior to them all. 
Vocational instruction or vocational preparation 
there may and should be, but vocational edueca- 
tion is a contradiction of terms. The creeping 
down through the college into the secondary 
school, and indeed almost into the nursery, of 
the claims of vocational preparation, is a force 
working to undermine the whole of education 
in the United States and to render futile no 
small part of the vast sums expended upon edu- 
cation from the public treasury and from pri- 
vate benefaction. There is a perfectly prac- 
ticable method, first worked out in Europe, of 
building vocational instruction upon and by the 
side of the secondary school, but it should never 
be offered as a substitute for the training which 
it is the business of the secondary school to offer, 
much less for the training of the college, which 


is the last stronghold of liberal education in an 
age when the pressure of time and events is 
everywhere operating to subordinate the pro- 
found to the superficial, the thorough to the 
haphazard. 

The true specialist is he who, having laid in 
secondary school and college, in gymnasium, or 
in lyeée, the solid foundation of liberal training 
through his study of the old humanities and 
their controlling part in the history of the race, 
then devotes his well-disciplined and well-fur- 
nished mind to the eager and intimate pursuit 
of such special topic of study as he may choose. 
He, and he alone, has the background and the 
power to become a specialist of the highest order 
of excellence, for he is not a narrow man but 
rather a broad man sharpened to a point. A 
pathetic sight is the man who, having failed to 
get genuine liberal training or having avoided 
opportunity for it, finds himself in later life 
sadly lacking because of this fact. He then 
struggles to repair the damage which he feels 
he has incurred, and too often struggles in vain. 

Much of the vague and violent contemporary 
discussion of economie, social and political prob- 
lems, particularly here in the United States, is 
the direct outcome of the lack of liberal educa- 
tion. If those who participate so loudly and so 
vehemently in these quite futile discussions only 
knew something of the history of mankind and 
of his efforts, his suecesses and his failures in 
the several fields of economic, social and politi- 
2al endeavor, they would be able to discuss con- 
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temporary problems in a quite different and in- 
deed really helpful spirit. Without the back- 
ground of any part of the scholar’s knowledge 
and without the discipline of mind which a lib- 
eral training necessarily brings, there can not be 
any but merely rhetorical discussion of prob- 
lems and interests and ideas which reach deep 
down into the heart and mind of man. We are 
repeating on every hand, in contemporary dis- 
cussions of economic, social and political prob- 
lems, the experiences of two and three genera- 
tions ago as recorded in the scientifie and theo- 
logical debates which marked that period. There 
survive in the records of accomplishment of that 
time only the names of those who carried on 
scientific and theological discussions of the mid- 
dle and late nineteenth century on the highest 
plane of understanding and competence because 
of their scholarly knowledge and mental disci- 
pline. The same will be true of those who are 
participating in the social, economic and politi- 
eal discussions of this day and generation. 

There is one aspect of the relation between a 
liberal education and _ professional training 
based upon it, on the one hand, and direct voca- 
tional preparation following the work of the 
secondary school, on the other, which is not met 
by our existing arrangements. The underlying 
theory of the organization of Columbia Univer- 
sity is, and has been since 1889, that the liberal 
arts college is the foundation of all university 
work properly so called, and that the college is 
the door through which alone the university can 
be entered. That college need not, of course, be 
Columbia College; it may be any well-estab- 
lished, well-organized and well-supported col- 
lege of the liberal arts and sciences, whether 
large or small. 

Year by year the pressure on these liberal 
arts colleges to provide vocational preparation 
increases so greatly that some of them, at least, 
are in grave danger of being driven from the 
firm and sound historic foundation on which 
they have rested and would like to continue to 
rest. A way to help the liberal arts college to 
meet this situation might perhaps be found 
through the organization of vocational colleges 
pure and simple, which would rest upon the 
foundation of secondary school work, make no 
pretense of giving a liberal arts course, but 
rather devote themselves for the necessary pe- 
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riod—three years would perhaps be sufficient— 
to definitely and specifically preparing their stu- 
dents for some particular vocational work in the 
life of the world. 
were set up with clear understanding of their 
scope and purpose, the student, on leaving the 
secondary school, would make his choice between 


If such vocational colleges 


entering one of these, or, on the other hand, giv- 
ing himself the benefit and the satisfaction of 
the liberal arts college course, whether or not he 
went beyond that into one of the learned profes- 
sions as that group has now been enlarged. In 
this way a situation which is now difficult and 
dubious might be cleared up with some definite- 
ness, to the advantage of our whole educational 
system. 

Here on Morningside there have grown up in 
various ways and at different times during the 
past quarter-century groups of students who by 
choice have a distinctly vocational purpose in 
view. They are found scattered about among 
our different classifications of student registra- 
tion, but are without definite status or a clearly 
defined vocational Consideration might 
well be given to the question whether the time 
has not come when all students of this type 
should be gathered together in a single definite 


aim. 


organization of college grade professing spe- 
cifically its purpose of vocational preparation. 
The necessary teachers and an adequate number 
of students are here on Morningside. It would 
seem that only a stroke of the pen would be suf- 
ficient to effect such changes as would bring into 
existence a vocational college which would oce- 
cupy its own separate place in our educational 
system, wholly distinct and wholly different 
from Columbia College and without any relation 
to the work of the various graduate and profes- 
sional faculties. It would be an end in itself. 
Some such solution of the problem would ap- 
pear preferable to permitting to continue the 
existing pressure upon the liberal arts colleges 
to dilute their program of study with purely 
vocational courses. The vital matter is the 
preservation of the liberal arts college in its in- 
tegrity and full vitality. One way to accomplish 
this is to keep out of the liberal arts college stu- 
dents who have no real wish to be there and 
who therefore should not be there.—President 
Nicholas Murray Butler in his annual report to 
the trustees of Columbia University. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 

THE sixty-third annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence will be held February 
25-March 2, 1933, in Minneapolis. The city has 
a new convention hall located near the hotels 
It offers every mod- 
ern convenience with its fine auditorium on the 
main floor, and ample exhibit space immediately 


in the downtown section. 


below. 

President Milton C. Potter has prepared a 
program of rare excellence. The world-famous 
St. Olaf’s Choir will sing at the opening vesper 
service. The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
with a tradition of splendid performances, is the 
program feature for Wednesday evening. 

The list of speakers includes Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, pioneer in educational administration ; 
Vice-Chancellor R. S. Wallace, of the University 
of Sydney, Australia; President Lotus D. Coff- 
man, of the University of Minnesota; Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo, of President 
Glenn Frank, of the University of Wisconsin; 
Howard Scott, of Technochracy; President Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, 
and David Lawrence, editor of the United States 
Daily. 

The 1933 entitled 
Leadership,” will be distributed at the conven- 
The Commission on Edueational Leader- 


Rochester, Minnesota; 


yearbook, “Educational 
tion. 
ship has spent two years in its preparation. 
Hundreds of educators who have made contri- 
butions to the enterprise will eagerly peruse 
the volume and keenly follow the discussion of 


it at the general session Tuesday morning. 
The members of the commission are: 


Superintendent A. J. Stoddard, Providence, 
R. I., chairman; N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Superintendent Willard 
E. Givens, Oakland, California; State Superin- 
tendent A. F. Harman, Montgomery, Alabama; 
J. L. Henderson, University of Texas; J. Cayce 
Morrison, N. Y. State Department ; 
Assistant Superintendent Leonard Power, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Superintendent A. A. Slade, Laramie, 
Wyoming; Assistant Superintendent Frank M. 
Underwood, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Edueation 


A feature of the convention will be the annual 


educational equipment, books and 


exhibit of 


supplies. At no other place or time may those 
who are responsible for selecting and purchas- 
ing the tools of teaching see such a varied and 
extensive display or receive more practical help 
and information. This exhibit will be arranged 
in booths in charge of persons who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the teaching methods and 
administrative practices with which their appa- 
ratus is used. The large number of supevin- 
tendents who may at any time during one of 
the annual meetings be found inspecting the 
exhibit is a recognition of the service this 
feature the of suitable 
equipment with the greatest economy of time 


renders in selection 
and money. 

In the week preceding the Department of 
Superintendence a number of important meet- 


ings are scheduled. Among them are: 


The Department of Deans of Women at the 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; the National Associa- 
tion of Principals of Schools for Girls at the 
Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges at the Curtis Hotel; the Na- 
tional Council of Education at the Hotel Radisson; 
the National Vocational Guidance Association at 
the Nicollet Hotel, and the International Council 
for the Education of Exceptional Children at the 
Hotel Radisson. 

Special railroad tickets will be sold to the 
Twin Cities at one and one half fare for the 
round trip. They will be on sale February 19 
to 27 and are good returning for thirty days. 
Identification certificates may be obtained by 
NEA members after January 10 by writing 
J. W. Crabtree, secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Headquarters of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, including registration, exhibits, conven- 
tion postofiice, ticket sales, and information, will 
be in the Minneapolis Auditorium. 

No headquarters hotel been 
Single rooms with bath are exhausted, but single 
rooms with running water are still to be had, as 
Correspondence 


has designated. 


well as many good double rooms. 
regarding sleeping room accommodations should 
be addressed to C. H. Chadbourn, chairman, Hotel 
Committee, Hotel Vendome, Minneapolis, Minne- 


sota. 
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Departments and allied organizations officially 
invited to participate are: 


American Educational Research Association: 
William S. Gray, University of Chicago, president ; 
William G. Carr, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

Department of Elementary School Principals: 
Elizabeth McCormick, Superior, Wisconsin, presi- 
dent; Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary. 

Department of Rural Education: Ray P. Sny- 
der, Albany, New York, president ; Mrs. Katherine 
M. Cook, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

Department of Secondary School Principals: 
W. W. Haggard, Joliet, Illinois, president; H. V. 
Church, Cicero, Illinois, secretary. 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction: Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa, 
president; James F. Hosic, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, secretary. 

National Association of High School Inspectors 
and Supervisors: William H. Bristow, Harrisburg, 
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Pennsylvania, president; J. S. Stewart, University 
of Georgia, secretary. 

National Council of Childhood Education: Julia 
Wade Abbot, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
George D. Stoddard, State University of Iowa, 
convention committee. 

National Council of Education: William C. 
Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
president; Adelaide S. Baylor, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 

National Council of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education: W. F. Bond, Jack- 
son, Mississippi, president; Webster H. Pearce, 
Lansing, Michigan, secretary. 

National Society for the Study of Education: 
M. E. Haggerty, University of Minnesota, chair- 
man; Guy M. Whipple, Danvers, Massachusetts, 
secretary. 

National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion: Paul C. Packer, State University of Iowa, 
president ; Fowler D. Brooks, DePauw University, 
secretary. 


REPORTS 


THE WORK OF THE KENTUCKY EDU- 
CATIONAL COMMISSION 


A MONTH before Superintendent Richmond 
assumed the responsibility of his office, January 
4, 1932, he announced that he planned to re- 
quest that the 1932 General Assembly make pro- 
vision for an educational commission whose duty 
it would be to make a study of public educa- 
tion in Kentucky and recommend a revision of 
our school laws. This plan, as stated by Su- 
perintendent Richmond, was an outgrowth of 
the work which had been done in the office of 
the superintendent of public instruction in 1930 
and 1931 relative to financing public education 
and of the work which the Kentucky Education 
Association Program Committee, appointed by 
President Bradner, had undertaken. 

The legislature made provision for this com- 
mission and provided that its duties should be 
“to direct a study of public education in Ken- 
tucky and report its findings to the Governor 
and the General Assembly of this Common- 
wealth at the opening of its next regular ses- 
sion, with recommendations of such measures 
and such revision of our school code as may be 
found necessary for increasing the efficiency 
and equalizing the benefits of public education 
throughout the Commonwealth.” 


On April 9, 1932, Governor Laffoon ap- 
pointed the following persons as members of 
this commission : 


The Honorable James H. Richmond, superinten- 
dent of public instruction and chairman of the 
commission, in accordance with Section 3 of the 
Commission Act. 

Mrs. James G. Sheehan, president of the Ken- 
tucky Congress for Parents and Teachers, Dan- 
ville. 

Dr. Frank L. MeVey, president of the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Dr. H. H. Cherry, president of Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green. 

Mr. J. W. Bradner, superintendent of city 
schools, Middleboro. 

Mr. H. W. Peters, county superintendent of 
Christian County Schools, Hopkinsville. 

Honorable W. J. Webb, attorney, Mayfield. 

Mr. Yancey Altsheler, wholesale grocer, Louis- 
ville. 

The Honorable Ben Williamson, former U. S. 
senator, Ashland. 


The Commission Act provided that not more 
than four of the appointed members should be 
actively engaged in school work. This feature 
of the act differs from the usual legislative act 
providing for an educational commission, be- 
cause educational commissions which have been 
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ereated in the past have been composed largely 
of educators. 

Prior to the time of the first meeting of the 
commission in May, 1932, considerable work 
was done through the state department of 
education in developing preliminary plans for 
carrying out the directions of the legislature. 
The tentative report of President Bradner’s 
committee was of much benefit to those making 
preparations for the program. 
The Kentucky Education Association Commit- 
tee is now functioning as a consulting and ad- 


commission’s 


vising committee for the commission. 
Superintendent Richmond advised the com- 
mission at its first meeting that the sum of 
$13,000 had been appropriated for its work, the 
following agencies making the appropriations: 


Kentucky Education Association .. $7,500 


General Education Board . 5,000 
Kentucky Negro Education Asso- 
500 


ciation 


The Kentucky Education Association and the 
General Education Board have made advances 
on their appropriations in accordance with the 
commission’s requests; and, from present ap- 
pearances, the funds thus appropriated will be 
sufficient for the work of the commission in 
view of the fact that no salaries are being paid 
other than for stenographie and clerical ser- 
vices. 

The plan of organization for the commis- 
sion’s work, which was adopted at its first 
meeting, provided that the work be carried on 
by various committees composed of schoolmen 
and laymen. The usual plan of employing a 
few experts to carry on a program of this kind 
was not adopted, ‘because all those connected 
with this felt that this enterprise 
should be a Kentucky enterprise in so far as 
possible. The fundamental weaknesses of com- 
mittee organization were recognized, but it was 
felt that Kentuckians should be more interested 
and enthusiastic in attempting to remedy their 
own school conditions than would other persons. 
Furthermore, with the forty or fifty people 
who are now working on this program, con- 
siderable promotion work is being done. The 


program 


commission will not be faced with the task of 
selling its program to the school people and the 
public when its final report is submitted, be- 
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cause many school people will have had an 
opportunity to become familiar with the con- 
tent of the report during its preparation. 
The three major divisions of the committee 
work are as follows: (1) Aims, purposes and 
objectives of public education; (2) organiza- 
tion and control; and (3) finance. The first 
division of the report is well under way, and, 
in all probability, will be completed before the 


first of January. This division of the work is 


under the direction of President Donovan, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. 


From present indications, this report on our 
philosophy of education will far surpass any 
statement of this nature which has been pre- 
pared in our state. 

The second division of the commission’s re- 
port, under the direction of Dr. Jaggers, East- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College, is under 
way, and some of the subcommittees of this di- 
vision plan to submit partial reports prior to 
the first of January. The same conditions pre- 
vail in regard to the work of the third division 
of the program, which is under the direction of 
Dr. Hill, superintendent of city schools, Lex- 
ington. 

The committee which has undertaken the task 
of revising the school laws has mapped out its 
program and is now analyzing the different 
sections of the laws. It will be the purpose 
of the code committee to incorporate into the 
proposed revised code the fundamental recom- 
mendations of the various committees. 
plicity and soundness of the laws are paramount 
aims of this committee. 

Superintendent Richmond has made various 
statements from time to time in regard to the 
commission’s work. Some of these statements 
may be found in the monthly issues of the 
Kentucky School Journal. Those engaged in 
carrying out this program have entered upon 
their fask¥ enthusiastically. Considerable inter- 
est in the whole program has been manifested 
by laymen and school workers, and a surpris- 
ingly large amount of interest has been mani- 
fested by educational agencies without the state. 
A few skeptics are beginning to realize that this 


ae 
pia- 


program was not inaugurated for the purpose 
of substantiating any preconceived notions and 
beliefs of a few individuals. The records of 
the commission’s activities reveal clearly that 
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bias and prejudice have no place in its de- 
liberations. 

Unquestionably, there is dire need for re- 
organization of our school system, and there 
is little doubt but that the commission will 
prepare a creditable and constructive report. 
Reforms resulting from this report will depend 
upon the desire of our people for a more 
equitable and efficient school system. Smug 
self-satisfaction can do little more than cause 
us to drop to a lower educational plane. 

It is entirely probable that a successful com- 
pletion of this program may aid in bringing 
about new techniques in studying state school 
The state of Pennsylvania is em- 
barking on a program similar to ours. A recent 
publication from that state on its plan of study 
was entitled “Pennsylvania Studies Itself.” All 
of us need expert advice and direction, but it 
is hard to get around the axiom which holds 
that we attain little of lasting good without 
hard work. 


systems. 
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If present plans are carried out, most of the 
field work will be completed by next June, and it 
is hoped that the commission’s report may be 
printed not later than next October. The final 
report of the commission will be divided into 
The first one will contain a sum- 
mary of the commission’s work along with ap- 
proved recommendations of committees on the 
fundamental issues involved in reorganizing our 
school system. The second part of the report 
will contain the various committee reports and 
other substantiating data basic to the summary 
report. The first section of the report will be 
prepared for lay consumption, and it will be 
widely distributed throughout the state if funds 
are available for this purpose. 

The controlling purpose of this whole pro- 
gram is the development of a more efficient 
and effective school system for our state. 


two parts. 


JAMES W. CAMMACK, JR. 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ENRCLMENT OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
FOR WOMEN IN YEARS OF 
DEPRESSION 

RECENTLY the writer completed a study of 
the 1930-31, 1931-32 and October, 1932, enrol- 


ments of seven New England colleges for 


women,! of nine women’s colleges in the Middle 
Atlantic States,? of ten Southern colleges for 
women® and of five women’s colleges in the 
North Central states. The total 
enrolments of women’s colleges studied in these 
groups of state for the years 1930-31 and 1931- 
32 and for October, 1932, are summarized in 
Table 1. 


1The colleges studied included the Connecticut 
College for Women, Mount Holyoke, Pembroke, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Wellesley (undergraduates) and 
Wheaton. 

2 These colleges included Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Elmira, Goucher, Hunter, New Jersey College for 
Women, Vassar, Wells and Wilson. 

3 The Southern colleges included Duke University 
College for Women, Florida State College for 
Women, H. Sophie Newcomb, Meredith, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Shorter, Sweet Briar, 
Wesleyan, Westhampton and Winthrop. 

4 These colleges included Western Reserve Uni- 
versity College for Women, Illinois Woman’s Col- 
lege, Oklahoma College for Women, Rockford, 
Western College for Women. 


Association 


TABLE 1 
ENROLMENT OF AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 

















Aa 
= = 
. <a 
Students eo 5 = | es 
Enrolled 3 3 2 2 s a = a 2 
po 23h te C2 Ff 
AS oan ans 2S & 
1930-31 . 7,219 10,300 7,188 2,906 27,613 
1931-32 . 7,130 10,409 6,923 2,909 27,371 
October, 1932 7,000 10,318 6,632 2,640 26,590 
From the data presented in Table 1, it will 


be found that the total enrolment of women 
in the thirty-one women’s colleges studied was, 
in October of this year, 2.9 per cent. less than 
it was in 1931-32 and 3.35 per cent. less than 
in 1930-31. The net loss in women enrolled in 
North Central Association 
9.2 per cent. for each period, was proportion- 
ately larger than the losses of the colleges in 
the other sections of our country. The net losses 
of the Southern colleges, 4.2 per cent for the 
last year and 7.8 per cent. for the last two 


women’s colleges, 
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years, was proportionately larger than those of 
the New England colleges, 1.8 per cent. for 
the last year and 3 per cent. for the last two 
years. The net loss of the colleges in the Middle 
Atlantic States for the last year was about .9 
per cent., while in the last two years there was 

g .2 per cert. In interpreting these 
data, however, it should be noted that with two 
exceptions the comparison is between the en- 
rolments for the academic years 1930-31 and 
1931-32 and the enrolments in October for the 
present year. In the case of some of the col- 
leges there will undoubtedly be additional regis- 
trations during the course of the present aca- 


a gain of 


demic year.° 

While from the data given in Table 1, some 
ideas of the effects of two years of depression 
upon total enrolments of women’s colleges in 
four important sections of our country may be 
obtained, the enrolment situation in the indi- 
vidual colleges is indicated by the data pre- 
sented in Tables 2 and 3. In the interpretation 
in the interpretation of the 
the first table, it should be 


of these data, as 
data presented in 


TABLE 2 
OcTOBER, 1932, ENROLMENTS OF AMERICAN 
LEGES FOR WOMEN COMPARED WITH THEIR 


290 


ENROLMENTS FOR 1931-32 


CoL- 





Percentagesof Percentages of 


Colleges in gain re- loss re- 
ported ported 
New England 
States 2.6; 2.6 es RSs oes 
2.2; 4.2 
Middle Atlantic 
States 23 1D: 353 44; 44; 56; 
: 8.1; 10.4; 16.9 
Southern States... 5.5 dia? Es Bs 
3.1; 43; 4.6; 
5.4; 12.4; 20.6 


1.1; 9.1; 12.6; 
13.3; 22.7 





5 Since this study was completed information 
has been received from two state-supported col- 
leges, one in the South and one in the North Cen- 
tral Association territory, indicating that the en- 
rolments for the present academic year may 


reasonably be expected to surpass those of either 
of the last two years. 
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kept in mind that the comparisons, except in 
two instances, are between enrolments in 
October of this year and the enrolments of two 
academic years preceding the present year. 

From the data presented in Table 2, it will be 
discovered that in the last year there have been 
no gains in enrolment in the North Central 
Association colleges studied, that in only one 
Southern college (Duke University College for 
Women) has there been any gain and that the 
percentage of gain in this instance is the high- 
est reported. The average percentage of loss 
is lowest, 2 per cent., in the colleges of the 
New England states and greatest, 11.8 per cent., 
in the North Central Association colleges. 


TABLE 3 
OcTOBER, 1932, ENROLMENTS OF AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES FOR WOMEN COMPARED WITH THEIR 
ENROLMENTS FOR 1931-32 








Percentagesof Percentages of 





Colleges in gain re- loss re- 
ported ported 
New England 7 
States 2.8; 3.3 £2; BO: 41s 
4.6; 5.7 
Middle Atlantic 
States ...... 2; 4; 10 29; 5.2; 5.2; 
12.2; 18; 28.7 


Southern States... 22.7 Zits Ses Os 
Cds (Gas TS s 
20.8; 26.9; 27 

N. C. A. States 2.2 6.6; 13.93; 17.2; 
25.5 





From the data given in Table 3, it will be 
observed that in the last two years the high- 
est percentage of gain has been reported by a 
Southern college (Duke University College for 
Women). Of the colleges reporting loss, that 
of the New England colleges averages the low- 
est, 3.9 per cent., while the average loss of 
the North Central Association colleges, 15.8 per 
cent., is the highest. The colleges of the Middle 
Atlantic States do not appear to have fared as 
badly as have those of the Southern States, 
three of which report a loss of over 20 per 
cent. 

A. Monroe SToWE 

RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
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Two can live almost as 


cheaply as one... 


$ a day more for two persons at the 

1 Hotel Lexington. For instance, rooms 
at the minimum rate of $3 a day for 

One person are only $4 a day for two. 

And the Lexington is a new hotel, located 

in the Grand Central Zone, one block from 

fashionable Park Avenue. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Charles E. Rochester, Gen’1 Manager 








| BUREAU FOR PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
This bureau suggests specially chosen teachers 
for placement in schools which are trying to im- 
prove upon traditional methods. 





Alfred Lorentz Leipzig 


10 Kurprinzstrasse, Germany. 
LIBRARIES’ EUROPEAN 
AGENT SINCE 1846, PLEASE 
RENEW YOUR CURRENT 
PERIODICALS FOR 1933 
WITH A. L. 











LEADERS IN EDUCATION 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 
Edited by J. MCKEEN CATTELL 


Editor of School and Society 


Contains biographies of those in America who have 
done the most to advance education, whether by teach- 
ing, writing, research, or administration. They are 
those to whom daily reference is made in the press, 
from whom all positions of importance are filled. It 
is a work essential to all who have relations with those 
engaged in educational work, necessary to every ref- 
erence library. 


Over 1,000 pages-Over 11,000 biographies—Price $10 
THE SCIENCE PRESS 





GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Just Published 
The Relativity Theory Simplified 


and The Formative Period of Its Inventor 


By Max Talmey, M.D., 
the boyhood friend of Professor Einstein, 
With an Introduction by Professor George B. Pegram of Columbia University 


Professor Pegram says about this book :— 


“What book should one read to attain an under- 
standing of the relativity theory? ... This 
volume is by a layman, a well trained amateur, 
who came at his clear understanding of the 
Einstein theories not primarily because of a 
predilection on his part for work in theoretical 
physics, but rather because of a more human 
reason, namely, his unique personal connection 
with Albert Einstein as a boy. 


$1.50 


“But what is of still more importance to the 
reader, the author writes as a teacher gifted in 
logical but simple exposition. He leads the 
reader through the subject by those paths, some 
of his own making, that he has himself found 
straightest and easiest. While this book is for 
laymen to read and understand, it will be none 
the less useful to students of physics and to 
teachers of the subject.” 


FALC ON \/ PRE SS 











ORDER BLANK 


FALCON PRESS, Inc. 
1451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


You may send mea copy of Talmey’s THE RELATIVITY THEORY SIMPLIFIED. 


Incorporated 
(S. & S. 12-31-32) 
I will honor | 


your invoice promptly. 
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Two Books 
with 
A Single Purpose 


One—unusually complete and comprehensive 
The other—abbreviated, but very inexpensive 


GEOMETRY WORKBOOK 


By R. R. Wallace and H. B. Kingsbury 


Seventy-eight practice tests and ten general review tests, 
co’ ing all the facts and principles of plane geometry. 
They have been planned to offer abundant drill on all 
the principal propositions of plane geometry and some 
7 of those of secondary importance. For furnishing an 
10 accurate standard of measure of student ability, for re- 
ie lieving the teacher of the burden of planning tests, for 
cents making practical application of the information learned 
from the text, these tests are eminently effective. This, 
the complete edition, includes special testing material on 
protractors, congruence theorems, polygons, special con- 
struction problems, etc., besides tests on the more com- 

monly accepted phases of geometry. 


PLANE GEOMETRY WORKBOOK 


By R. R. Wallace and H. B. Kingsbury 


ij val i 


Abbreviated Edition 


Price Confined to the essential propositions of plane geometry, 
40 this book affords adequate testing material for the average 
( class, arranged for those schools who cannot use the com- 
cents plete book. This abbreviated edition will prove itself a 
successful aid in determining a pupil’s understanding of 

geometry and in discovering his difficulties. Thirty-six 

practice tests are included and ten general review tests. 


Write Dept. S, for copies on approval 
I 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


New York 524-544 No. Milwaukee St., MILWAUKEE Chicago 
i A a TT ARES i ie a eae CT 








